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ALEIGH is playing a very com- 






panionable part in every phase 
- of metropolitan life . . . if you 
leave the theatre to assist at a midnight sail- 
ing there’s no particular need to stock up 
—for the porter on West Street will let you 
have one of his; he affects good things too. 
Neither you nor he care very much that there 
are 31 unusually fine tobaccos blended in 
every single puff of every single Raleigh— 
nor that the flavor can’t be copied —nor that 
the method of rolling can’t be matched. We 
mention it simply because you and he are 
creatures of curiosity —you’re always wanting 
us to explain why you’re having a good time. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION 


Loutsville, Kentucky 
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Victor-Radio-Electrola RE-45 
“Victor-Radio is musically a sing- 
ing likeness of the actual performer 
-..@ revolutionary achievement, I 
close my eyes and imagine I hear the 


artist in person.” 





Victor 


MuIcro “AY HM chron OS 


Hadio 


Lawrence Tibbett 
Famous Baritone of the 


Metropolitan Operc 


A Radio that 


is really a Musical Instrument 





Victor Super-Automatic Station Selector: All 
stations plainly and permanently visible, Just 
slide the knob to right or left...you have the 


station you want, 





Victor-Radio-Console R-32. New modernized 


circuit; unique sensitivity and selectivity, List 


price $155. *Less Radiotrons. 


The perfection by Victor scientists of two amaz- 
ing new instruments instantly revolutionized 
all previous standards of sound reproduction. 
Today, you need make no compromise 
with music over the air. Victor-Radio repro- 
duces — duplicates - all the subtle variations 
of tone — without distortion! 
With this instrument, overtones and funda- 
mentals — all are there - in proper proportion, 
Victor-Radio is the first radio set that meets 
the exacting requirements of the world’s 
greatest artists — of every type of voice, of 
every instrument. This is the severest test of 
all. Only Victor's more than 30 years of leader- 
ship in every phase of musical reproduction 
could make possible this unvarying fidelity. 
Victor-Radio is the only radio that is micro- 
synchronous. It is the only radio in which all 
elements, at all times, are in micro-exact 
halance...You get your station with one mo- 


tion. ..exactly. 


The complete instrument of the new age 
Hear Victor-Radio whether you have a 
radio or not...You can have it separately 
or with the sensational new Electrola. .. 


The Victor-Radio-Electrola brings you 





— from the same newly-developed Victor elec- 
tro-dynamic reproducer — music from the air 
that will give you a totally new conception of 
radio...recorded music brilliant and powerful 
far beyond anything you have heard — that 
brings to you every shade of musical person- 
ality! Here is realism you never dreamed pos- 
sible — with all the music of the world! 

Play the Victor-Radio-Electrola at a whis- 
per or with the volume of a full orchestra — 
Victor tone quality is unaltered ! 

Never before have even Victor craftsmen 
built cabinets of such distinction — so compact 
and exquisite. These instruments are wholly 
Victor-built. Throughout, world-famous Vic- 
tor craftsmanship is your guarantee of quality 
and dependability. 

Only unparalleled Victor resources could 
make such low list prices possible. The Victor- 
Radio Console is only $1 55,* the Victor-Radio- 
».* Victor Talking Machine 
Division, Radio-Victor Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Camden, N. J.. U.S. A. 





Electrola only $27 





Victor-Radio 


with Electrola. 
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Up 
258 pages 


TO COLLIER’S ADVERTISERS: 


During the first eight months this year 
advertisers’ investments in Collier’s have in- 
creased by $1,965,259. This is a net gain 
in space of 258 pages —41% above the 
same period last year. 

These gains represent increasing invest- 
ments by advertisers who have used Collier’s 
in the past — and new business. Since 
January 1, 1929, for example, a total of 208 
new advertisers have come into Collier’s. 

These striking increases —which come on 
top of similar gains last year— are a direct 
reflection of the quick returns on their ad- 
vertising investments business institutions 
are getting in Collier’s. They are the proof 
of the phrase “Collier’s — for ACTION!” 


Colliers ~forAction! 


now more than 2,000,000 
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One reason why 
this father wont 
lapse his life insurance 


TRE 


PRUDENTIAL 


mAs THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


EDWARD D.DUFFIELD. # fe HOME OFFICE. Vewark, V 

















GeorGe Wuite, famous producer of ““The 
Scandals” and other musical shows, tells Jim 
Henry, Mennen salesman, why he likes the 
new Mennen Menthol-iced Shaving Cream, 


GEORGE WHITE tells Jim Henry: 


“Fine for first-night nerves, those new triple-cool 


MENTHOL-ICED SHAVES” 


““Ppropucine elaborate musical shows (2) heals minute shaving abrasions, 
P isn’t exactly the best thing in the (3) protects the skin. . . Try this young 
world for one’s temper. And so I try man’s shave. At any druggist! 
to save my nerves as much as I can. 
That’s why I like your new Menthol- : ; 
iced. It gives me a good quick shave. Mennen is the only manufacturer who 

makes two kinds of shaving cream. 

First, Mennen without menthol—for 

years the smooth shave standby of 


2 Types or MENNEN— 


The cool tingle of the menthol is like a 
tonic. And say, Jim, my razor blade 
seems keener and it certainly keeps its ar : : y 
edge longer when I have a Mennen millions of men. Now—Menthol-iced 
shave.” for those who want the extra thrill of 

menthol. Both creams have dermutation 


Tue Youne Man's SHAVE —the exclusive Mennen process of 


Menthol-iced really does something softening the beard, lubricating the 
for your skin. Skin specialists agree blade and toning the skin. Both creams 
that it (1) tones tired facial nerves, lather freely in any kind of water. 


M e N N Ee N SHAVING CREAMS 


TWO KINDS—MENTHOL-ICED AND WITHOUT MENTHOL 


Tale talk by Jim Henry 


Mennen Talcum for Men is a special powder for masculine skin 
not merely a neutral tint powder. It is scientifically blended with 
antiseptic and astringent ingredients. A man’s skin needs this 
protection after shaving or bathing. 

Thanks to its special formula, Mennen Talcum for Men forms a 


fine film which is a two-way protection. It absorbs oils and moisture 
thrown off by your skin. It keeps floating dust in the air from settling 
on your skin, and working into the pores. And—Mennen Talcum for 
Men doesn’ t show. 

Special Bargain. Big size can for a quarter—or, if you want a 
bargain, get the traveler’s size free by buying the new Mennen After- 
Shave Special. Contains full soc tube of Skin Balm with special size 
Talcum for Men, both for half-a-dollar. 
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Limitation Policy 

In Time and in newspapers through the 
U. S., Time, Inc. lately advertised that, 
at least until the end of 1930, no issue of 
TIME would exceed 80 pages (plus cover 
and color-inserts) in size. Of more than 
200 comments on this announcement 
which have thus far been received from 
advertisers, the following are typical: 

Sirs: 

It is reassuring to learn that you plan 4 limit 
the size of Time to 80 pages. As an advertiser, 
I am equally enthusiastic over your decision. 
A larger paper would mean a less intimate one 
and, therefore, a less valuable one from the 
advertising standpoint. 

Epwarp P. BAILEY Jr. 

Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Sirs: 

As far as cover-to-cover readers are concerned, 
I believe they must always be a minority and 
that they should not be considered too seriously. 
Personally I like to see a good, fat, meaty mag- 
azine even though I do not get time to read it. 

JouN B. FLAck 

Kaletziki, Flack & Howard, Inc. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice President Flack errs. Investiga- 
tions regularly show that more than 80% 
of Trme-readers are cover-to-cover read- 
ers.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

As a weekly cover-to-cover reader of Time, I 
am very glad indeed to see that you propose to 
limit the number of pages. You can give your 
advertisers more display in a limited number of 
pages than you can give them in double spreads 
in a magazine made up of innumerable pages. 

F. E. BARBOUR 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

Being a cover-to-cover reader I am in favor 
of keeping the number of pages down. 

Frep A. Rossrns, INc. 

Chicago, IIl. 


Sirs: 

As an enthusiastic Time reader, I do want to 
congratulate you on the limitation decision and 
your determination to keep Time the short, 
snappy publication it now is. 

City oF West PALM BEACH 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Your announcement to the effect that TIME 
will limit its pages to 80 per issue is wise. The 
issues have been few and far between during 
the past five years which I have not cover-to- 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
tiex. U.S. Pac. Off.) 

Published weekly by ‘lime, INc., at 350 
East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ll. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird 5S. 
Goldsborough, KE, D. Kennedy, Parker Lloyd- 
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Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven Busch Jr., Washing- 
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‘Three Bargain Stocks Every 
Investor Should Now Buy 


E will this week recommend to our clients the immediate purchase of three stocks that 
are outstanding bargains in their respective groups. 


These stocks may just as easily be the sensational performers of coming weeks as have been 


AMERICAN T. & T., WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC and U. S. STEEL during the recent past. 


The names and analyses of these three bargain stocks will be sent to you free of charge and with- 
out obligation. Also specimen copies of our current Stock Market Bulletins which discuss the 
profit and loss possibilities of the following securities: 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING MATHIESON ALKALI 


ANACONDA CANADA DRY 
KENNECOTT BORDEN 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CORN PRODUCTS 

U. S. STEEL GENERAL FOODS 
BETHLEHEM NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
REPUBLIC GENERAL MOTORS 
DAVISON CHEMICAL HUDSON 

UNION CARBIDE CHRYSLER 

DU PONT STUDEBAKER 
FREEPORT TEXAS WILLYS OVERLAND 
TEXAS GULF SULPHUR GULF STATES STEEL 


If you hold any of the above securities our current Bulletins will prove particularly valuable be- 
cause they will tell you which of these stocks are in a position to advance to still higher levels and 
which may slump to new lows. 


You may secure the names and analyses of the bargain stocks and our current Stock Market Bul- 
letins by filling out and mailing the coupon below. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
AUBURN, NEWYORK 





INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 134, AUBURN, NEW YORK | 





Kindly send me the names and analyses 

: . Name 
of the three bargain stocks you now 
are recommending. Also, specimen 
copies of your current Stock Market Address 
Bulletins. This does not obligate me 
in any way. City 
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Reading Comfort 











CompleteRelaxation Without | 
Eye-Strain—A New Delight 
for All Who Read—A Lifelong 
Investment in Convenience 


Ease and Relaxation ooo. draw 
Never Felt in your favorite } 
Before easy chair. % 


If you like to read, here is a 
convenience you have long been 
looking for. Now you can sit 
back in your favorite chair, ad- 
just the Mitchell Lap Table at 
precisely the proper angle and 
read in solid comfort! No eye- 
strain. No tedious holding of the 
book or magazine. Your body 
muscles are at rest; your €M- Poad or 
ergies concentrated on the pyeakfast 
message before you. One of in bed 
life’s most pleasant recreations ¢omfort- 
is made even more pleasant! ably. 


Dozens of Uses 


The Mitchell Table enables you 
to read or breakfast comfortably 
in bed; to write, figure or draw 
in your coziest chair. A blessing 
toinvalids; an appreciated con- 
venience on vacation, in trav el- An investment 
ing and at outings; a@ distinctive im oatth where 
and usefulgift. Ghave chil- 

Are There Children in the 
Home? If so, insist that they use 
a Mitchell Table. Humping 
over books and studies often 
leads to serious disorders. The 
Mitchell Table encourages them 
tosit, read and breathe properly. 


Endorsed by 
Hundreds 


“I've always wanted some- 
thing of the kind but did not 
know it was on the market.”’"— 
Mrs. E. H. Blanchard, St. Louis. 

** Wonderful, well worth the 
money,’’ B. Kessler, Vineland, 
N. J. Appreciated by all who 
know the joy of reading and the 
value of conserving the eyes. 

Lasts a_ Lifetime. Special 
laminated wood, attractively 
finished in walnut or mahogany. 
Nothing to wear or get out of 
order. Adjusted by two simple 
thumb nuts. Folds to 1% in, 
thickness. 

Five Days’ Trial—Send No 
Money. Enjoy the comfort of 
easy reading—in bed or youreasy 
chair. Note the dozens of uses. 
See the healthful effect on chil- 
dren. If notdelightedin fivedays, 
return the table and your money 
will be refunded in full; otherwise 
itis yoursfor alifetime of service! 
The coupon is for your conven- 
jence. Won't you send it in 
today? 















are 





dren, 





The Mitchell Table is 
substantially made, 
beautifully finished. 
Felt bottom prevents 
slipping and protects 
furniture. Size of pan- 
els 12x18in, Price in- 
cludes detachable metal 
supports for bed use. 
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covered. Incidentally, such a limit makes each 
advertising page more valuable. 
FRANCIS JURASCHEK 
President 
Freystadt-Juraschek, Inc. 
New York City 


Sirs: 
By all means let’s have one magazine with full 
sails and a taut sheet-rope. } 
THE SOUTHWICK Co. 
New York City 


Sirs: 

It takes some courage to limit the size of 
your publication. 

CLARENCE R. LINDNER 

San Francisco Examiner 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Sirs: 

It takes considerable courage, I imagine, to 
take such a stand, but as a reader and advertiser 
I appreciate your policy and hope you will benefit 
by it. 

W. S. BASINGER 
Passenger Traffic Mer. 
Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Neb. 


Sirs: 
In the opinion of Mr. Lillibridge, such a move 
is a “noble experiment.” 
HENRY ECKHARDT 
Executive Vice President 
Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc. 
New York City 


Sirs: 

It is the first time in 11 years in the agency 
business that I have seen an announcement by 
any publisher assuring advertisers that the pub- 
lication will not be permitted to become so bulky 
that ads are buried. The greatest problem in ad- 
vertising today is to get advertisements in mag- 
azines where they will actually be seen. I am 
sure that any advertiser derives far greater re- 
turns from an advertisement that is actually 
read by one hundred thousand people than by an 
ad reaching three million people—most of whom 
do not even see it, and very few of whom ac- 
tually read the copy. Therefore Time is to be 
congratulated on its wisdom. 

HARM WHITE 
President 
The Harm White Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sirs: 

There is a need for a newsmagazine such as 
Time which can be read from cover to cover in 
not more than two hours time. I congratulate 
you on your purpose to limit the number of 
your pages, and I do so both as a reader and as 
an advertiser. 

Hvuco E. BIrKNER 

The Davey Tree Expert Co. 

Kent, Ohio 


Sirs: 

The adoption of a limitation policy regarding 
advertising for Time seems to me to be holding 
out for that which is negative and which Time 
is not. The most readable magazine in the world 
must go on expanding, become more positive. 
More interesting and more good ads are going 
to help. 

P. F. CHAMBERLAIN 

Virginia, Minn. 


Sirs: 

As a regular and interested reader I welcome 

your decision to limit TrmE to 80 pages. 
Howarp A. HALLIGAN 
Vice President 

Western Electric Co., Inc. 

New York City 
Sirs: 

As reader, I vote unequivocally for limitation. 
As advertiser, I vote for visibility, but visibility 
is only the first step, I have experienced the 
power of space in Time, and I believe the potency 
of that space dependent upon proportion and 
selection as psychological factors. Visibility is 
but the physical aspect of the same principle. 

L. E. Firtu 
Vice President 

The H. K. McCann Co. 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I do not think the size of Time will matter so 
long as you maintain your present editorial pol- 
icy of terseness. It is not the number of pages, 
in my opinion, that counts, but it is the style in 
which the text is written. Keep that style and 
you are safe, and take all the advertising you 
can get. 

Joun Condon 
President 
The Condon Co., Inc. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Sirs: 

I believe from the reader’s standpoint Time 
should not exceed 60 pages. 

THE Pratt & Wuitney Arrcrart Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 





— 


Voohnmad 
Sirs: 

Surely the’ signature to the enclosed is fic- 
titious. Spell it backward and consider the re- 
sult in connection with the context of the letter. 
It cannot be merely a coincidence. It smacks of 
the recent Harvard hymn. I hope you didn’t 


print it knowingly. 
M. L. Havey 

New York City 

The name, unsuspectingly printed by 
Time, was “R. E. Voohnmad,” signed to 
a letter (T1meE, Sept. 2) about Waco, Tex., 
and “roasting ear juice.” —Eb. 

* 
Lehigh Valley Too 
Sirs: 

Time seems to have been content to follow the 
New York World in omitting the Lehigh Valley 
from the list of railroads permitting smoking in 
dining cars. Fortunately, however, for the Le- 
high Valley, the World’s Bureau of Accuracy 
and Fair Play promptly corrected the omission. 

Will Time do as much? More than a year 
ago, the Lehigh Valley announced on menu 
cards on the Black Diamond, the New Yorker 
and other trains that diners might smoke should 


they so desire. 
N. W. PRINGLE 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
New York City 
Further evidence of the spread of smok- 
ing among U. S. women: last week a new 
rule was passed at Joliet Penitentiary giv- 
ing women inmates smoking rights equal 
to men.—Epb. 














bill ($5.00). 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mor., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for Tre, for one year, and send mea 
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Y Oakland 


is known as. . . 
America’s finest 


OWNERS STARTED IT. It began as a 
whisper several months ago. It grew and 
grew. Here a voice took it up, there an- 
other, And soon all over the United States 
owners of today’s Oakland All-American 
Six were saying to their friends, in effect, 
**Here, ladies and gentlemen, is America’s 
finest medium-priced automobile.”’ 


Dealers wrote in about it. Letters from 
owners came in. It became apparent 
that, if everybody knew Oakland as well as 
owners of the All-American Six, pro- 
duction schedules would have to be 
increased to meet the public demand. 


But it is one thing to say in cold type, 
**This is America’s finest medium-priced 
automobile,”’ another to prove it. Testimo- 
nials were being eyed askance by a sophis- 
ticated public. They wouldn’t do. Some- 
thing else was needed. At last, a plan. 


878 COMPARISONS. Twenty popular 


medium-priced cars were selected for 


medium-priced automobile 


comparison with today’s Oakland All- 
American Six. Eight hundred and seventy- 
eight individual comparisons of features 
were made. The findings were carefully 
recorded, recapitulated, analyzed. And 
the results were these. Of the 878 com- 
parisons, Oakland clearly outranked the 
field in 451 or 51.37 per cent. All twenty 
cars were at best equal to Oakland in 382 
comparisons or 43.50 per cent. And 
thirteen of the twenty were higher in 
price than Oakland. 


A. F.M.P.A. These facts prove beyond 
any question that today’s Oakland is 
America’s finest medium-priced automo- 
bile. Ask the nearest Oakland-Pontiac 
dealer to show you complete returns from 
the comparisons and to give you a demon- 
stration. Learn for yourself howclearly the 
All-American Six deserves its name. 


Oakland All-American Six, $1145 to $1375, f. 0. 6. 
Pontiac, Michigan, plus delivery charges. 


Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Michigan 


OAKLAND 


ALL-AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL 


MOTORS 
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$7.775 Actually Accepted 





5 eee is the record made by the TILLMAN SURVEY 
high-priced Rotation Plan of Stock Trading 
for the six weeks following the May break. Not a 
single loss. Results were on a definite program 
giving one stock to buy each week for speculative 
profit : 


STOCK POINTS DATES 
RECOMMENDED PROFIT RECOM. SOLD 


International Bus. Mach. 3912 6/7 7/8 
Timken Roller Bearings 141 6/14 7/1 
American Rolling Mill . 17% 6/21 7/11 
United Aircraft & Trans. 614 6/28 7/22 


773/44 Points— $7,775. Profit—on 100 shares each 


Clients have compounded these profits by reinvesting 
them in such recent market leaders as American & For- 
eign Power, Electric Bond & Share, Montgomery Ward 
and Radio. 

TILLMAN plan is not to hold stock till a reaction takes 
place and wipes out the profit made — it gets the major 
part of the short-swing advance, accepts the profit, and 
turns the funds to new issues. 

Any investor, even of moderate means, can use this pro- 
gram. It is direct — clear cut — easy to follow. 


You can test it— without obligation — if you will write 
at once for copy of current Bulletin with latest buy- 
ing and selling advice, and description of how this pro- 
gram can help you to put your “Profits in the Bank”? 


<q A Finaneial Service with 6 Years of Success B 


Ti t_maNis URVEY 


Financial Service 


25 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 


















Please send name of stock opportunity to 


Name 








Address 








from 0 weeks’ trad ing 
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Tomato Trucks 
Sirs: 

“Soup” editorial* was nearly as fine as the 
soup; for the soup is perfect, but the editorial 
is faulty. You describe the farmers, “swinging 
their sweaty horses in an arc.” Time was that 
such a thing was true, but Jersey farmers, grow- 
ing the wonderful “J. T. D.” tomatoes, “bigger 
and better’ every year, have mostly discarded 
horses. Where, years ago, wagon loads of 80 
to 100 baskets, stretched for two miles, and 
slowly wended their way toward the receiving 
platform, now motor trucks with loads of 200 
to 600 baskets occupy that length of street and 
“zip” to the platform, unload, “zip” away again 
for another load. “J. T. D.” gave humanity a 
big lift when he brought the idea of canned soup 
to a reality, and both he, and the farmers are 
reaping the golden harvest as a result. 

FREDERICK T. ROBERTS 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jam-Roll 
Sirs: 

Time, Aug. 26, p. 22. 

Scouts not only gave Baron Baden-Powell a 
Rolls-Royce, which he dubbed “Jam-roll’’ (be- 
cause of the jamboree and one of the makers) 
but also an Eccles trailer-caravan, a painting of 
himself and a cheque for £2,750. All gifts were 
made possible by international Scout contribu- 
tions of one penny each. 

TIME omitted:— 

Absence of Italian Scouts, dissolved by Mus- 
solini. 

Presence of America’s oldest Boy Scout, a New 
Yorker—E. K. Pietsch, 71, 18 years a Scout, 
who has always refused promotion. He was ac- 
companied by his wife, 70. 

In reference to review of The Dance of 
Life, Time, Sept. 2, p. 64, Paramount crossed 
the palm of Havelock Ellis with a cheque for 
$10,000 for use of the title. 
RoBERT JEROME Boytan III 
East St. Louis, Ill. 











Economist Jenks 
airs: 

I wish to call your attention to an omission 
from your “Milestones” column of the death of 
a great man, Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, president 
of Alexander Hamilton Institute and an inter- 
nationally known economist on Aug. 25. 

It so happened that his picture was published 
in an advertisement of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute in your magazine for that week. 

PHILIP SOBEN 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Courtesy 
Sirs: : q 

A careful perusal of all reports of Graf Zep- 
pelin maneuvers fails to reveal the arrangement 
by which U. S. sailors, soldiers, marines, hangars, 
et cetera are used to assist a private commercial 
undertaking. : 

Will Time testify? 

Francis J. D’AMANDA 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The U. S. served the Graf Zeppelin out 
of courtesy to a distinguished visitor; also 
because the U. S. Navy is an interested 
student of zeppelining.—Eb. 


» 








Great Lakes Aircraft 
Sirs: 

Having been an enthusiastic reader of TIME 
for several years, and the foremost advocate ot 
its value as an advertising medium in this or- 
ganization, it was with great dismay that I read 
the singularly inept reference to Great Lakes 
Aircraft Corporation which appeared in the Sept. 
9 issue under the heading of “Aeronautics.” .. . 

Were your correspondents as adept at gather- 
ing facts as they seem to be at ferreting out 
middle names, the following might easily have 
been unearthed: 

1) That Cleveland is justly proud of Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation, and would rather 
have as its representative in the aircraft manu- 
facturing field one such strong, well-financed, 

* Time prints no “editorials” in the accepted 
sense of that word, meaning expressions of opin- 
ion. The subscriber means the story about 
Campbell Soup’s new Chicago factory (TIME, 
Sept. 2). ; 

(Continued on p. 60) 
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. THERE IS NO OTHER _ The Roosevelt is built with the idea that today thousands of families do 


want a finer, more advanced car of low price. Its smooth, powerful eight 
$1000 CAR LIKE IT | “a r chee 
; cylinder engine sets a distinctly new performance standard. Its trim, alert, 


sturdy appearance is typical of Marmon styling. Its faithful day-in-day-out 
d 


\- 
it 


service at low cost puts it in the range of the most modest budget. Isn't 
ita mark of real progress that such a fine and finished automobile can 
now be had for $995? (This price at factory, De Luxe equipment extra). 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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SOMETHING 


| NEW 


A CHRYSLER DEVELOPMENT 


THAT REVOLUTIONIZES PERFORMANCE 





© 1929 Chrysler Corporation 


TRY IT 


OMETHING startling has hap- 
pened. Three sensational new 
Chryslers are abroad in the land. 


In the thick of city traffic —on 
the streets and boulevards — 
along the highways and byways 
— inthe mountains—on the plains 
—their unprecedented perform- 
ance is changing every notion 
of what a motor car can rea- 


sonably be expected to do. 


CHRYSLER 


The new Chrysler “77” and “70" 
introduce such new develop- 
ments as: 


MULTI-RANGE GEAR SHIFT 

DOWN-DRAFT CARBURETION 

SYNCHRONIZED POWER 
PARAFLEX SPRINGS 
ARCHITONIC BODIES 


— and a host of other features 
that put them farther ahead of 
all other present-day automo- 
biles than the first Chrysler 
was ahead of the best competi- 
tive cars of five years ago. 


Come to the salesroom. Examine 
these new Chryslers at your 
leisure. Then take one out; drive 
it; and you'll experience the 
supreme sensation of outclassing 
other cars on any road, in any 
test, and under all conditions. 


7 595 NEW CHRYSLER “77” PRICES 
—Business Coupe, $1595; Roadster (with 
rumble seat), $1625; Royal Coupe (with 
rumble seat), $1695; Royal Sedan,$1695; 
Crown Sedan, $1775; Town Sedan, 
$1775; Crown Coupe, $1775; Convert- 
ible Coupe (with rumble seat), $1795; 
Phaeton (including tonneau cowl and 
windshield), $1795. F. O. B. Factory 
(Special Equipment Extra). 


"" 945 NEW CHRYSLER “70” PRICES 
—Phaeton, $1245; Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $1295; Business Coupe, $1295; 
Brougham, $1295; Royal Coupe (with 
rumble seat), $1345;Royal Sedan,$1395. 
F.O.B. Factory (Special Equipment Extra). 


‘985 NEW CHRYSLER “66” PRICES 
— Business Coupe, $985 Roadster (with 
rumble seat), $995; Phaeton, $995; 
Brougham, $995; Royal Coupe (with rum- 
ble seat), $1045; Royal Sedan, $1065. 
F.O.B. Factory (Special Equipment Extra). 


Ge CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCTS 


WITH MULTI-RANGE GEAR SHIFT 


WITH MULTI-RANGE GEAR SHIFT ——-— 


NEW 


A CHRYSLER SIX UNDER $1000 


NEW ad 


NEW ” ” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Surrounded by Admirals, Secretaries, ex- 
perts both naval and diplomatic, for hours 
last week the President considered ton- 
nages, gun sizes, British statements of 
naval requirements, U. S. counter-require- 
ments. Then, while the White House, the 
State Department, the Navy Department 
still boiled with naval and financial statis- 
tics, long code messages were sent to Am- 
bassador Dawes in London and presently 
it was definitely known that Britain’s 
white-headed Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald would sail for the U. S. 
on Sept. 28 to confer personally on naval 
reductions with President Hoover. This 
milestone in the Hoover administration 
was soon followed by its bigger, better 
corollary: Secretary of State Stimson was 
enabled to announce that the details re- 
maining for the Messrs. Hoover and Mac- 
Donald to discuss are so few, so sure of 
settlement, that the U. S. and England 
will be ready to appear together at a naval 
conference of the five Sea Powers in De- 
cember, this to be followed in 1936 by 
still another, greater conference (see p. 
25). 

@, Guests at the White House for dinner 
one evening were three people who once 
lived there several years—Theodore, Ker- 
mit and Alice Roosevelt (now Longworth). 
Theodore said that he was studying Span- 
ish, not in order the better to converse 
with the President who knows it well, but 
in preparation for his duties as Governor 
of Porto Rico, in which the Senate had 
just confirmed him. 

@ President Hoover announced that if 
Congressmen from the lower Mississippi 
Basin were willing to assume responsibil- 
ity by requesting it, he was willing to de- 
lay Mississippi flood control work in that 
region. 

7 . 
@ Washingtonians discussing the Presi- 
dent’s problems with tariff-makers, big- 
navy advocates and whatnot, were 
interested last week to hear bruited the 
following dialog: 

The President: There is one law I should 
like to see passed. The President ought 
to be allowed to hang two men every year 
without giving any reason or explanation. 

An Old Friend: Would two be enough? 

The President: Perhaps not, but I could 
get word to 20 or 30 that they were being 
considered for the honor. 

@ Col. Thad H. Brown of Ohio is the 
man who nearly two years ago received a 
letter, first public intimation, from the 
then Secretary of Commerce that he would 
run for President. Col. Brown managed 
the Commerce Secretary’s campaign in 


Ohio. Last week a piece of paper fluttered 
down into the Senate, seeming to say 
“Eureka.” President Hoover had at last 
found a Federal post appropriate for his 
friend, had nominated him to be Chief 
Counsel for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion.* 

@ The expected arrival of James Ramsay 
MacDonald early in October necessitated 
changes in President Hoover’s plans to 
visit the West next month. It was an- 
nounced at the White House that the 
President would not be able to go to Texas 
for the celebration at El Paso of the 75th 
anniversary of the Gadsden Purchase.+ 
Instead he will probably make a trip to 
Cincinnati and Louisville for the formal 
opening of locks on the Ohio River. Oct. 
21 he is due in Detroit to help Henry Ford 
and the Edison Pioneers celebrate the 
Golden Jubilee of the electric light bulb. 
@ The White House confirmed the news 
from Cuba that the Cuban government 
had decided that Harry F. Guggenheim, 
scion of the great mining family, adminis- 
trator of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, would be 
persona grata as minister to that country. 
@ Gathering a party of friends about him 


*This post is not to be confused with that of 
Solicitor for the Commission, now filled by 
Charles A. Russell, whose recent opinion that 
power company stocks are being watered 
to make their eventual recapture by the Govern- 
ment unduly expensive (Time, Sept. 2), has 
aroused a storm of protest among public util- 
itarians. 

+The Gadsden Purchase made by President 
Pierce in 1853, named for James Gadsden who 
negotiated it, is a strip of land across the southern 
part of New Mexico and Arizona, bought from 
Mexico for $10,000,000 to “rectify’’ the inter- 
national boundary. Five years earlier, following 
the Mexican War, the U. S.*had taken all of 
California, Nevada, Utah, most of Arizona and 
New Mexico, paying only $15,000,000. The 
Gadsden Purchase is something of a synonym 
for Conscience Money. 
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on Saturday afternoon, the President for 
the first time since taking office visited the 
Washington Navy Yard. He was saluted 
with 21 guns, boarded the presidential 
barge, was ferried out into the Potomac 
near Haines Point, received another salute, 
boarded the revenue cutter Apache. Lean- 
ing over the rail he watched intently while 
Imp II, driven by Financier Richard 
Farnsworth Hoyt of Manhattan, won the 
President’s cup for motorboats. The Pres- 
ident then accepted another salute, was 
ferried ashore and motored—reversing a 
decision of the week prior—the 100-odd 
miles away from Washington’s heat and 
humidity to his Rapidan camp for one 
more week-end. Guests at the camp in- 
cluded Secretary of Commerce Lamont, 
F. K. Heath, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury; Mrs. Jean Large, sister of Mrs. 
Hoover, and her two children; Charles 
Kellogg Field, college classmate of the 
President; James Putnam Goodrich, one- 
time (1917-21) Governor of Indiana; and. 
most noteworthy of all, William Joseph 
Donovan, ardent Hooverite in last year’s 
campaign for whom the President did not 
find a cabinet position and who refused 
the governorship of the Philippines. Ap- 
parently any Hoover-Donovan breach was 
all patched up. 


- 
THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. 
the U. S.: 
@ Adopted by vote of 51 to 27 a reso- 
lution authorizing its Finance Committee 
to call upon the Treasury Department for 
the income tax reports of corporations—in 
order to use the information in tariff de- 
bates. 
@ Adopted by vote of 41 to 34 an 
agreement to postpone until Dec. 3 the 
final vote on unseating Senator Vare of 
Pennsylvania. 
@ Confirmed the nomination of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr., to be Governor of 
Porto Rico, of John Work Garrett to be 
Ambassador to Italy, of Gerrit John Die- 
kema and George Thomas Summerlin to 
be Ministers to the Netherlands and to 
Venezuela, respectively. 
@ Began debate on its great 
Tariff Bill (see below). 


Last week the Senate ot 


opus, the 


The Battle Breaks 

The Armies. Battalions of warriors 
streamed last week toward the tariff battle 
field in the U. S. Senate. Warriors bear- 
ing the scar of a hundred elections came 
in troops, their ammunition trains lum- 
bered up behind them. Their lobbyist 
commissary workers dragged to the field 
the impedimenta of battle. 
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Upon one side Generalissimo Smoot led 
the myrmidons of high-tariff-for-the-man- 
ufacturer. Then came stout Republicans 
one and all. Lieutenant-General James Eli 
Watson (supposed leader of the Repub- 
lican army) and Major-General David 
Aiken Reed of Pennsylvania, spokesman 
of Secretary Mellon, labored incessantly 
to bring their forces stout-hearted to the 
fray, casting side glances at stragglers 
(those Republicans who every now and 








GENERALISSIMO SMOOT 


“The President’s ideas,” said his Major- 
General. 
then hinted some doubt as to the sacred- 
ness of their cause). 

Across the aisle, Field Marshal Furni- 
fold McLendel Simmons of North Caro- 
lina urged on the troops of low-tariff-for- 
the-consumers. Behind him strode the 
body of the Democrats and their allies, 
Republican irregulars trooping after Gen- 
eral Borah (of Idaho). This army too had 
its stragglers, Democrats here and there 
greedy for tariff spoils to enrich their 
home states. So all came at last to battle. 

Skirmish. The first clash echoed only 
with the rattle of small arms, yet that 
first skirmish was a matter of high im- 
port in the strategy, for in it Field Mar- 
shal Simmons secured a vantage point 
that secured his main line of communica- 
tions. He proposed that either the minor- 
ity or the majority of the finance commit- 
tee should have authority to call upon the 
Treasury Department for tax reports of 
corporations to show how much profit 
they have been making under the present 
law. The Democrats rushed forward in a 
body, the Republican irregulars following 
on their heels. Against them only the 
stoutest Republicans rushed in. The con- 
sumer-tariff forces seized Tax Reports 
Village by 51 votes to 27. With their 
communication road thus opened, prompt- 
ly the Democrats despatched 200 ammuni- 
tion wagons for supplies, 200 requests for 
the tax reports of different corporations. 

Position. It remained for the leaders 
to choose their positions on the field. 
Field Marshal Simmons offered to give bat- 


tle first in the administrative provisions 
section along the barren ground of Flex- 
ible Tariff Ridge where could be no loot 
to deter greedy Democrats from fighting 
wholeheartedly with the enemy. It was a 
clever opening, but Generalissimo Smoot 
did not hesitate to accept battle there. 

Harangues. First, however, the leaders 
of the hosts paused to harangue their fol- 
lowers and enemies. Field Marshal Sim- 
mons leaped upon the breastworks and 
spoke first, for three hours. He charged 
the tariff bill with putting useless and in- 
effective duties on farm products many 
of which are not imported at all, with 
taxing, exorbitantly, the things the farmer 
buys, with taxing necessities of the public 
more than the luxuries of the rich, with 
increasing duties for industries already 
prosperous, with giving the President too 
much discretion to change tariffs under 
the flexible provision. Was it a farmers’ 
tariff, he asked, that would collect $146,- 
000.000 duty on sugar which farmers and 
everyone else buys, and $103,000.000 duty 
on all other farm product imports? Why 
should the duty on reindeer meat be in- 
creased from 4¢ to 6¢ the pound when in 
1928 only 3,198 lb. were imported (from 
Norway ) and the U. S. raised 1,810,000 lb. 
(in Alaska)? Why should the duty on 
canned peas be multiplied by five although 
in 1928 we imported only 3% of what we 
ate? Why should the duty on cotton tow- 
els be raised 5% although we import less 
than .125% of what we use? Etc. etc. 
cLc.f 

The shrill of his words had hardly died 
away when the faint voice of Generalissimo 
Smoot was heard. Asked he: Had not 
Candidate Herbert Hoover promised the 
American people limited tariff revision? 
He believed that this tariff bill was what 
the President had promised. The Demo- 
cratic party was a low-tariff party with 
its past written all over the pages of tariff 
history. The Republican party alone ever 
gave the farmers any protection. No 
greater calamity could happen to the U. S. 
than to listen to the low-tariff advocates. 
So Generalissimo Smoot. 

The harangues of the two leaders took 
the greater part of a whole day. The next 
day Field Marshal Simmons, finding that 
he had turned two pages of his speech to- 
gether (by accident), brought out the lost 
page and read it to his eager followers. 
Then, not to omit any element of a proper 
epic, Chief of Staff Pat Harrison leapt 
upon the Democratic parapet and reviled 
the leaders of the enemy. Said he: 

“No band of pirates ever looted a vic- 
tim better than these distinguished gentle- 
men in the secrecy of their sub-committee 
chambers robbed the American peo- 
ee 

“The Senator from Utah objects to men 
reaching for a cigaret instead of candy. He 
made a speech about it. Now he wants 
the tariff raised on pipes. He wants to 
keep us from smoking cigarets and he 
wants to keep us from smoking pipes. No 
wonder he bows his head in shame.” 

Behind the Lines. Republican Major 
General Watson left the battle lines and, 
rushing to a radio microphone, broadcasted 
reassuringly to where the home fires were 


being kept burning. Excerpts from this 
notable oratory: 

“It is perfectly safe to assume that the 
bill passed will very largely carry out the 
ideas expressed by the President and that 
the measure will, in practically every one 
of its aspects, be the best that can be 
enacted in the interest alike of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. And with that 
we shall be content.” 

These words had hardly rebounded from 
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FIELD MARSHAL SIMMONS 


His Quarter-Master retorted: “A lar- 
cenous hash” 


the Heaviside Layer when Jouette Shouse, 
Quarter-Master-General of the Democratic 
Army, seized the microphone and cried: 

“We have heard from self-appointed in- 
terpreters, who continue to assert that Mr. 
Hoover will not stand for a wholesale 
tariff raid. But what sort of chief execu- 
tive is it who would permit his own Con- 
gress to make a larcenous hash of its whole 
session . . .?” 


HEROES 
“They Were Wrong” 

Through the thinning blue ranks of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, gathered 
last week in Portland, Me., for its 63rd 
encampment, throbbed a momentous, oft- 
recurring question. President Hoover, who 
loves the South, and 31 State Governors, 
had recommended a grand joint reunion 
of the G. A. R. and the United Veterans of 
the Confederacy. Richard A. Sneed, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U. V. C., in the 
first official communication ever sent by 
his organization to the G. A. R., had 
warmly acquiesced. Octogenarian John 
Reese of Broken Bow, Neb., Commander- 
in-Chief of the G. A. R., exclaimed to his 
comrades: “It would provide a noble les- 
on for our children, who after all, will soon 
govern our nation.” 

But the Grand Army would not be soft- 
soaped. Rheumy old eyes glowered as 
the proposition was voted down. Piped 
one stern-principled New Jersey veteran: 
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“They were WRONG back in 1861... . 
When they admit it, and not until then, 
will we join them. . . . Let them fold up 
their battle flags. When they put those 
flags in museums, then we will believe 
they want reunion.” 

To bring in young blood the G. A. R. 
elected as next year’s Commander-in-Chief 
Edward J. Foster of Worcester, Mass., 
who, 15 at the end of the war, is now a 
mere 79. Cincinnati was selected for next 
year’s encampment. Bustling with plans 
for the future, the Grand Army stead- 
fastly ignored the fact that more than 
1,000 of their number are dying every 
month. 


Prime, lusty veterans of the Spanish- 
American- war also encamped last week. 
They convened in Denver, Col., went on 
record as favoring greater pensions, elected 
for Commander-in-Chief Fred Warren 
Green, the Governor of Michigan who does 
not cash his pay checks (Trme, Sept. 16). 





Mother-in-Law Approves 

Few years have so many _ nationally 
famed bridal pairs as 1929. To the names 
of Anne and Augustus (Lindbergh) were 
added Ina and John (Gilbert ), presently to 
be followed by Florence and John (Coo- 
lidge). Last week in anticipation of the 
event Mrs. Coolidge went on a little jour- 
ney with her daughter-in-law-to-be—whose 
ivory satin princess wedding gown by 
Patou, cap of duchesse lace and bouquet of 
orchids and lilies of the valley were al- 
ready matters of record. Together they 
visited New Haven, where John is a clerk 
in the offices of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R., and inspected 
the four-room $78-per-month apartment 
which Florence and John have rented 
there. Said Mother-in-Law Coolidge: “I 
am pleased with it.” 

Florence Trumbull’s signature appeared 
last week over an interview in Hearst- 
papers. 

Excerpt: “We'll have most of our meals 
at home—it’s so much nicer than eating 
in restaurants and hotels. And besides we 
don’t have enough money to waste any on 
expensive meals and theatres. John will 
come home for luncheon every noon. 

“A real home, in other words a real 
marriage, is what we plan to have. I can’t 
discuss companionate marriages because I 
can’t understand how two persons could 
choose to live casually when they might 
settle down to making the most of their 
lives together. 

“We’re going to have a high time here 
Tuesday evening. Sister Jean is going to 
give me a grocery shower. Wednesday 
afternoon Helen Manning is having a 
bridge tea for me at the Hartford Golf 
Club. And on Thursday luncheon, bridge 
and a shower at the golf club again. . . .” 


PROHIBITION 
Who’s What 
Francis Scott McBride, bespectacled, 
square-jawed, rumple-haired alumnus of 
Muskingum College, is a person of no small 
importance. As Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America he inhabits 





and marches in the boots of the late, 
mighty Wayne Bidwell Wheeler.* Last 
week he marched into New Jersey to help 
the Anti-Saloon League of that State elect 
a superintendent. Addressing his local 
brethren he referred to William J. Calhoun, 
who only a few days before had been made 
Federal Prohibition Administrator for New 
Jersey, as follows: 

“Tf conditions don’t improve in New 
Jersey under the new Federal administra- 
tion of William J. Calhoun then they will 
improve under a new administrator. 
Washington means business in this State!” 

Teased by reporters, Mr. Calhoun in- 
quired: “Who is F. Scott McBride? I’ve 
never met the gentleman. . . . I guess we'll 
have to find out just who Mr. McBride 
is and exactly who he thinks he is. That’s 
the way I feel about it... .” 

Old Home Town. In New Jersey, Mr. 
McBride also had occasion to say: “In my 
old home town in Ohio the people are dry 
and are living in a new world. They are 
making real progress.” 

The “old home town,” Westerville, birth- 
place of the Anti-Saloon League, was vis- 
ited promptly by reporters from Columbus, 
Ohio. They reported that recently for the 
first time in history the village council had 
had to appropriate ($500) for prohibition 
enforcement, that malt and hops were on 
sale, that the students of Otterbein Col- 
lege, Westerville’s seat of learning, could 
tell of at least two Columbus bootleggers 
“with a rural trade” who visit Westerville 
regularly. 

In Philadelphia, Mrs. B. Leigh Colvin 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union discussed Congressmen who vote 
dry and drink wet. Said she: “They are 
not hypocrites.” She called them, “‘practi- 
cal politicians.” 

In Des Moines a jury of men and 
women retired at 9:30 a. m. and returned 
to the court room at 8:30 p. m. with the 
verdict that bay rum sold in three-ounce 
bottles at Woolworth’s 5 & 10 Cent Stores 
was an intoxicating beverage within the 
meaning of the law. 

In Memphis, Hadley Strange, 18, earn- 
ing his way through school, testified that 
as a Prohibition Agent he bought and 
drank liquor at a speakeasy door. Said the 
judge: “It is a shame for the United States 
Government to hire boys like this and send 
them into alleys to drink whiskey with 
bums.” Agent Strange quickly explained 
that ordinarily he only tasted, did not 
drink. 

In Manhattan, Patrolman George 
Schuchman emerged from a cigar store, 
heard someone (voice not recognized) 
cry: “Hey, George, those two guys are 
stealing my gin.” Drawing his revolver, 
determined to fire into the air, the police- 
man shot one of the hijackers through the 
head, found 125 bottles of gin in four 
abandoned parcels. Police inspectors in- 
vestigated, declared that the patrolman 
had done his duty. 

*Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas last week 
indignantly denied a report that without his 
assistance Mr. Wheeler had worded the 18th 
Amendment. Said he: “To call it the result of 
the efforts of any one individual is to credit him 
with superhuman qualities and to transcend the 
furthest boundaries of reality.” 


In Detroit prohibition agents startled 
themselves by discovering an underwater 
cable along which liquor cargoes from Can- 
ada were towed on a sledge while Customs 
boats patroled overhead. The agents de- 
clared they thought a second cable existed. 
Detroiters with better imaginations won- 
dered how many others there were. 

In Washington, the Navy Department 
offered for sale the U. S. S. Mayflower, 
long the yacht of Presidents. Excerpt from 
the terms of sale: “It is agreed that the 
vessel shall not be used in whole or in part 
in the transportation . . . of any liquid, 
the transportation of which is forbidden 
by the constitution or laws of the United 
States.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
Lagniap pe 

“Buy a fleet and get a mail contract 
thrown in.” To that effect was the high- 
pressure sales-talk of the U. S. Shipping 
Board when it advertised its merchant 
ships. Lured by the lucrative lagniappe, 
the United States Lines, the Mississippi 
Shipping Co. and several other corpora- 
tions contracted to buy fleets and straight- 
way confidently filed applications for mail 
contracts. The fleets were handed over 
promptly, but the mail contracts, purport- 
ing to “foster U. S. shipping,” lingered on 

Last month Postmaster-General Walter 
Folger Brown, perusing a roseate stock- 
selling prospectus of the United States 
Lines, opined that no fostering was needed, 
withheld its mail contracts. Last week Mr. 
Brown, finding mail bids of the Mississippi 
Shipping Co. and other Shipping Board 
fleet buyers higher than those of competi- 
tors, again held back. He begged President 
Hoover to direct him to reject all pending 
mail contracts until Congress could de- 
cide whether the lagniappe should actually 
go to Shipping Board buyers, or whether, 
now that the fleets were sold, the contracts 
might not be given to lowest bidders as 
required by law. The President indicated 
that he would refer this delicate ethical 
question to Congress. 





Hastenings 

Chicago-New York. For years two 
famed trains alone have run between 
Chicago and New York on a 20-hour 
schedule, the Broadway Limited of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the 20th Century 
of the New York Central. Begininng on 
Sept. 29, the two railroads announced last 
week, the Pennsylvania will run two more 
20-hour trains each way every day, the 
New York Central will run three more 
westbound, four more eastbound. All will 
have the same equipment and extra fare 
as the old 20-hour trains 

Detroit-Pontiac. The Grand Trunk 
Railway last week announced plans to 
electrify its lines between Detroit and 
Pontiac. A four-track, 40-minute suburban 
system will be provided—and over the 
hurrying interurban trains will be a four- 
lane motor speedway to permit hurrying 
autoists to cross some 25 miles of country 
in almost no time at all. 
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LABOR 


Gastonia’s Gastritis 

Mistrial. Into the courtroom at Char- 
lotte, N. C. last fortnight was wheeled a 
ghoulish plaster-of-paris effigy clad in a 
blood-caked, bullet-ridden police uniform. 
Its face, beneath a broad-brimmed black 
hat, was a ghastly image of Police Chief 
Orville F. Aderholt, for whose murder 
during labor troubles in the Gastonia tex- 
tile mills, 16 strikers and strike-organizers 
were on trial (Time, Sept. 9). 

Effective—all too effective—was this 
theatrical gesture of the prosecution. Jury- 
man Joseph G. Campbell, an “eccentric” 
newsvendor, blanched and stared pop-eyed. 
That night he begged the deputy sheriff 
for a pistol to kill himself. Next day he 
confessed his sins to the sheriff, asked to 
be buried face downward. Then the sheriff 
reported: “I found him crawling under 
the beds, and it took all the strength I 
had to get him up on his feet.” Said a 
doctor: “Acute emotional insanity.” Said 
the judge: “Mistrial.” New trial will 
begin on Sept. 30. 

Mobbery. Five other jurors, released 
from their oaths of secrecy, hinted that 
the State’s case was weak, that their ver- 
dict would have been “Not Guilty.” 
Newspapers carried to Gastonia this in- 
flammatory revelation. One night last 
week scores of grim, Communist-hating 
Gastonians, doubtful of justice by jury, 
determined on southern-style vengeance 
for their police chief's murder, crowded 
into automobiles. Descending on a Com- 
munist haunt, they laid hands on three 
unwary strike-organizers: Cliff D. Saylor, 
C. M. Lell, Ben Wells. Then, hankering 
for more distinguished victims, they set off 
for Charlotte. 

Midnight pedestrians in Charlotte, 
startled by the procession of packed auto- 
mobiles, scuttled when they heard the 
cry: “Get Tom Jimison and string him 
up!” But Tom P. Jimison, attorney for 
the defense of the accused murderers, 
eluded the rampant Gastonians. Nor could 
they discover any other satisfactory 
lynchees. The mob dwindled. A few cars, 
bearing the three Gastonia captives, sped 
away northward. 

In one car crouched pudgy Ben Wells, 
recently arrived British Communist. He 
was shown a rope and given broad hints 
as to its purpose. Then he was black- 
jacked. When he came to, the cars had 
stopped in a secluded spot. His trousers 
were stripped off. He was thrown to the 
ground. While one mobster sat on his 
head, others took to larruping his bare 
withers with branches. Suddenly rose a 
cry, “The Law!” The mobsters vanished, 
leaving Wells to ve picked up by his 
fellow captives Saylor and Lell. “The 
Law” proved to be a carload of possum 
hunters. Communists Saylor, Lell and 
smarting Ben Wells wearily trudged eight 
miles to Concord, told their story. 

For the harassed courts of Charlotte 
there was no respite. Fourteen alleged 
flagellating kidnappers were arrested. Then 
eight Communists were detained for col- 
lecting arms “to protect themselves” at a 
much-bruited Communist mass meeting. 


Murder. On the fateful day of the mass 
meeting, an open truck lumbered out from 
Gastonia, bearing 22 Communist men and 
women. After it raced several automobiles. 
One car passed the truck, swerved sharply 
in front of it, forced a collision. Men in 
the following cars shouldered their guns. 
Fusillade after fusillade they pumped into 
the unarmed herd in the truck. One woman 
fell dead. Others, fleeing across the cotton 
fields, were pursued, shot at, clubbed. Sev- 
eral were wounded. 

The overtaxed Charlotte judiciary func- 
tioned rapidly. Within 24 hours after the 
truck massacre, seven alleged murderers 
were arrested. 


Epic Lobby 

In Leningrad, U. S. S. R., nine directors 
and engineers of the Soviet shipbuilding 
trust were arrested last week, charged 





SENATOR SAM SHORTRIDGE 


“Whether he be clothed in rags or purple 
and fine linen!” 


with treason in trying to obstruct the 
government’s shipbuilding program. 

In Washington, D. C., on the following 
day a Senate committee summoned four 
U. S. shipbuilders to discover whether 
they had not been conducting propaganda 
to make the government build more ships 
than it wished to. 

Cynics suggested that Russia and the 
U. S. might be satisfied by exchanging 
the higher-ups in their ship industries. 

Affairs in Washington came to a head 
when the Senate, on resolution of Senator 
Borah, directed its Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee to spend $10,000 investigating the 
activities of William B. Shearer at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference in 1927 
(True, Sept. 16). The Naval Committee 
pondered a little and then appointed a sub- 
committee of three to conduct the actual 
hearing. Members of the subcommittee: 

1) Senator Samuel Morgan Shortridge 
of California, tall Shakespearian scholar, 
onetime actor, chairman. Said Mr. Short- 


ridge: “We shall treat everybody alike— 
the tramp and the millionaire. We care 
not whether he be clothed in rags or purple 
and fine linen!” 

2) Senator Henry Justin Allen of Kan- 
sas, who took a prominent part in the 
Kansas Hoover campaign, outspoken, 
never at a loss for words. 

3) Senator Joseph Taylor Robinson of 
Arkansas, Democratic leader in the Sen- 
ate, onetime (1928) candidate for Vice 
President, downright, not too bright, given 
to thunderous wrath. 

Together the three consulted, then drew 
up the list of their first four witnesses, Wil- 
liam B. Shearer not included. The four 
were officials of two of three shipbuilding 
companies suspected of having hired 
Shearer to induce failure of the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference so that they 
might have more battleships to build. 

First of the shipbuilders summoned was 
Clinton Lloyd Bardo, president of New 
York Shipbuilding Co. (subsidiary of 
American Brown Boveri); next Norman 
R. Parker, secretary and treasurer of 
American Brown Boveri Co.; then Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.; then S. W. Wakeman, vice presi- 
dent of Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. No 
“tramps in purple and fine linen” are these, 
no “millionaires in rags.” 

With the finger of suspicion pointed at 
the shipbuilders by the President’s re- 
marks, Mr. Bardo last week made answer: 

“Tn 1927 the uncertainty of the Ameri- 
can shipbuilding industry was such as to 
make it of the utmost importance that the 
company be advised of the trend of the 
shipbuilding as indicated by the Geneva 
Conference and not shown in the press 
reports. 

“There were many serious questions 
then as to whether or not the company 
could continue its shipbuilding activities. 
Accordingly, Mr. Shearer was commis- 
sioned by New York Shipbuilding Co. 
and others to act as an observer only at 
the Geneva Conference. 

“Such observation was the sole ques- 
tion of Mr. Shearer’s appointment. If 
Mr. Shearer, while in Geneva, twisted 
such limited employment into a_ broad 
commission to indulge in other activities, 
he did so without the knowledge of the 
New York Shipbuilding Co.” 

Mr. Schwab made no answer. Eugene 
Gifford Grace, president of Bethlehem, 
made answer for the company: 

“To the best of our recollection Mr. 
Schwab and I were not conscious of the 
existence of William B. Shearer prior to 
December 1927, when we were asked to 
comment on the rumor that American 
shipbuilding interests had maintained at 
Geneva during the Naval Disarmament 
Conference of the previous summer a 
propagandist in the person of one William 
B. Shearer. 

“Mr. Schwab and I soon ascertained that 
Mr. Shearer was and had been for years 
an active propagandist regarding the naval 
policies of the U. S. We felt that the 
employment of such a man as an observer 
was in conflict with the policy to which 
the Bethlehem interests have strictly 
adhered, of refraining from participation 
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in propaganda intended to influence the Congressional records knows that Ido not to a friend about Mr. Shearer, said: 


naval and military policies of the U. S. 
Government. 

“T therefore directed Mr. Wakeman to 
arrange for the termination of Mr. Shear- 
er’s employment, which he promptly 
| ee 

Senator Borah was moved to exclama- 
tion: “The idea, that they sent that man 
over as an observer and not as a propagan- 
dist! Are they living in an intellectual 
cave?” 

Meantime many others were moved to 
speak. Lobbyist Shearer, after saying that 
he had been helped by receiving confiden- 
tial information from Naval officials alone, 
grew suddenly silent, counseled by Daniel 
Florence Cohalan, able Manhattan attor- 
ney. 
iain Admiral Hilary Pollard Jones, U. 
S. N. retired, U. S. naval expert at Geneva, 
accused of having close connections with 
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SHIPBUILDER BARDO 


“a 


.. . As an observer only.” 


Shearer, declared that he had never spoken 
to Shearer, had seen him only once. Presi- 
dent Hoover himself denied the rumor of 
any such connection. 

Senator King of Utah, formerly on the 
Naval Affairs Committee and much in 
touch with Shearer said: “He was plausi- 
ble. He told me he had once been in the 
Navy and never had lost his interest in it. 
He said he had fine connections with cer- 
tain Naval officers and could futnish me 
information that would help me in my fight 
for a stronger Navy.* He told me of sev- 
eral inventions of his, and I replied that I 
would be glad of any aid he could give. I 
did not find him to be a Naval expert in 
any particular sense.” 

Linley V. Gordon, secretary of the 
Church Peace Union, made public a letter 
written to him by Shearer from the Geneva 
Conference. Excerpts: 

“As to myself, anyone familiar with the 


*The files of the Navy, and all other depart- 
ments, are at all times accessible to Senators. 





represent any company of any kind, the 
National Security League or any other 
society. I have received many indorse- 
ments from patriotic organizations, how- 
ever. I am well known and well disliked. 
I fight internationalism, pacifism, and 
communism. I make many enemies and 
many friends. 

“I hate pink, red and yellow; I think 
Washington, Lincoln and Roosevelt were 
great Americans; I try to emulate the 
British in an American way. I like our 
flag as it is—I am a nationalist. I am 
referred to as a Naval expert, Naval au- 
thority, Naval critic, writer and lecturer— 
and other things that won’t bear repeat- 
ing. Enthusiasts claim I am the best posted 
man in the U. S. on national defense. I 
claim nothing and expect less; but what- 
ever I represent, it is all American—which 
seems to arouse suspicion as well as curi- 
osity.” 

Correspondent Robert Barry of the New 
York Evening World wrote of Shearer: 

“He has been everywhere. He seems to 
know nearly everyone worth while in the 
capitals of the world. He is no mere 
pretender. Pin him down and you find he 
is not a cheap drawing-room boaster. He 
knows the people he calls acquaintances 
or friends. He proves it. 

“He knows too many after-dinner 
stories even to count. He knows his com- 
pany for any particular one. He is no 
vulgarian. His manners would be called 
excellent except for his penchant to 
monopolize the conversation. On first ac- 
quaintance he seems a truly remarkable 
man. He does not wear well. That he 
has the talent and the information to 
make the mess a lot worse than it is, bad 
as it is, is not questioned. 

“That Shearer is not going to be made 
a scapegoat while some of his pious critics 
go scot free is beyond reasonable doubt.” 

Floyd Gibbons, another correspondent, 
wrote: 

“I met Shearer in Paris after the 
Geneva Conference and again in Wash- 
ington. I found him highly patriotic and 
interested in seeing that the U. S. estab- 
lished actual naval parity with Great 
Britain.” 

Another correspondent, Wythe Wil- 
liams of the New York Times, had this 
to say about the activities of Mr. Shearer: 

“Many of the correspondents sus- 
pected Mr. Shearer of being exactly what 
he was. Some felt that his game was to 
wreck the Conference at any cost. A few, 
but not many, disliked him, although dis- 
liking such a genial person was difficult. 
But scarcely one of them felt able to re- 
fuse to look over the daily Shearer ‘hand- 
out.’ Even the British carrespondents 
often consulted the tabled figures sup- 
plied by Mr. Shearer and were forced to 
admit they were correct. 

“To my _ personal knowledge, Mr. 
Shearer was on good terms with every 
member of the American delegation, with 
the exception of two chief delegates, Am- 
bassador Gibson and Rear Admiral Hilary 
P. Jones. 

“A year after the Geneva meeting, 
Ambassador Gibson, at Brussels, speaking 






‘Whatever criticism may have been lev- 
eled against the press of America on his 
account, all I can say is that the infor- 
mation he handed out was correct.’ 

“Tf, as he says, he was employed to 
help wreck the Conference, the opinion 
at Geneva would be that he earned his 
money.” 

Richard Washburn Child, former U. S. 
ambassador to Italy, wrote to Senator 
Borah about the Senate investigation: 

“Tt should be sweeping, i.e., should in- 
clude not only the shipbuilding companies 
and their activities which have shocked 
the President, but should extend also to 
lobbies, carried on by employes of church 
organizations and of fanatic pacifists’ 
machines which do not make plain the 
sources of their funds or prove their 
freedom from relationship with radical 
alien internationals or with foreign in- 
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Intellectual cave-man? 


spired propaganda intended to keep the 
U. S. in various states of coma in its 
various relations and defenses. 

“As between a lobby in favor of ship- 
building companies and one carried on 
indirectly by some foreign power against 
the upbuilding of our merchant marine, 
I see no moral difference and condemn 
each.” 

John Tinney McCutcheon, cartoonist 
for the patrioteering Chicago Tribune, 
drew a cartoon in which Uncle Sam, irate, 
directed the Senate investigation to haul 
a Big Navy Propagandist from under- 
neath a table, where crouched another 
figure labelled Peace Propagandist. The 
caption said: “Drag ’em all out.” 


CONSERVATION 
New York Omen 
News that the Niagara-Hudson Power 
Corp. “Morgan Combine,” had bought 
Frontier Power Corp., “Mellon Company” 
(see p. 41), sent billows rolling across the 
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political sea. Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of New York (Democrat) declared 
that the fact that 80% of New York State 
is now served by one hydro-electric corpo- 
ration made it necessary for him once again 
to urge the Legislature (Republican) to 
create a body of public trustees to develop 
St. Lawrence waterpower for the people. 
He called attention to the fact that al- 
though the power company may own the 
bank of the river, the state owns the river 
bottom to the international boundary, that 
the state, not the power company will de- 
velop power there. 

In Washington Senator Thomas James 
Walsh of Montana, prime foe of the 
“power trust,” declared that the merger 
was a long step toward unified control of 
the power possibilities of the nation to 
which the people are “not only indifferent 
but apathetic.” He added: 

“Tt is an ominous tale as well to the 
40,000,000 people marketing their prod- 
ucts through the ports of the Great Lakes 
and who look for speedy development of 
the St. Lawrence route to the sea.” 


° 








Maine Votes 

For 20 years the state of Maine has had 
a law forbidding the export beyond the 
state boundaries of hydro-electric power. 
Moreover, Maine is the seventh largest 
producer of hydro-electric power in the 
U. S., third largest potential producer east 
of the Mississippi. Last week Maine 
voters were offered a referendum on a new 
law permitting the export, under super- 
vision of the Public Utilities Commission, 
of power generated in excess of local 
consumption. 

On one side stood the Insull-controlled 
New England Public Service Co., parent 
company of Central Maine Power Co., and 
four Maine textile mills. It openly and 
expensively campaigned for power export. 
Leader of its fight was Walter S. Wyman, 
President of the Central Maine. He re- 
ported that the funds expended in the 
campaign were the result of Insull profits 
in Texas, were not profits taken from 
Maine consumers. On the same side were 
former Governor Percival Proctor Baxter 
(1921-25) and numerous newspapers in- 
cluding the papers published by Guy Pat- 
terson Gannett.* Together they bom- 
barded Maine with advice to permit 
power export. 

Actively opposed to the export law was 
only one newspaper, the two-year-old 
Portland Evening News, edited by Dr. 
Ernest Henry Gruening. It campaigned 
against “Insullism,” propounded again and 
again the question: “Shall the voters of 
Maine become yes-men for Samuel 
Insull?” It estimated that the power inter- 
ests had spent $300,000 for the export bill, 
that the opposition had spent less than 
$1,000. 

Chief political figure on the anti-export 
side stood former Governor Ralph Owen 
Brewster (1925-29). No good friends are 
ex-Governors Brewster and Baxter. More 
than once has Baxter accused Brewster of 
being a Ku Kluxer. More than once has 


*Not to be confused with his able distant 
cousin, Publisher Frank Ernest Gannett of 
Rochester, Brooklyn, Syracuse. 


Brewster implied that Baxter is dull if not 
dreadful. Each hopes to succeed Maine’s 
Senator Arthur Robinson Gould in next 
year’s election. These two sunk their teeth 
into the power export bill and pulled in 
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RALPH OWEN BREWSTER 
.. . kept Maine’s power at home. 


opposite directions. Last week Maine 
defeated power export by a majority of 
some 10,000 votes in 125,000 cast. 


Maine’s present Governor, William 
Tudor Gardiner, called ‘the most popular 
man in Maine,” was largely an innocent 
bystander in the power export fight. Yet 
he too was mauled upon election day. He 
appeared before the G. A. R. convention 
(see p. 12) wearing bandages on hands 
and wrists. Teddy, a half-grown bear cub 
he keeps for his children, had chewed 
and scratched him. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Baltimore’s Bicentenary 

On Sept. 12, 1814, British frigates be- 
sieged Fort McHenry, defender of Balti- 
more. Enraptured U. S. Citizen Francis 
Scott Key, a prisoner aboard a British 
ship, scribbled hastily: “Oh! say, can you 
see... . Last week, citizens again saw 
the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting 
in air, as fireworks went off and Baltimore 
in bunting celebrated the 115th anniver- 
sary of siege and anthem, also the 2o0oth 
anniversary of Baltimore’s city charter. 

The Navy sent to Baltimore the big- 
gunned battleship New York and five other 
ships to fire salutes. Squadrons of Army, 
Navy and Marine airplanes gyrated geo- 
metrically. Three soldierly divisions 
paraded with artillery, cavalry, tanks. 
Maj. Gen. Charles Pelot Summerall, Chief 
of Staff, orated patriotically. 

In pageant and parade appeared facsim- 
iles of Poet Edgar Allen Poe, Philan- 
thropist Johns Hopkins, Tom Thumb (first 
U. S. locomotive), first telegraph, first 
U. S. electric car. 

Tolerant Baltimoreans rejoiced to see 


Catholic, Masonic, Jewish fraternal organi- 
zations parading amiably together.* 
Up-and-coming Baltimoreans, impa- 
tient with these oldtime mementos, bustled 
pridefully at reminders of civic better- 
ments: police floats “Heroism” and 
“While Baltimore Sleeps,” Bureau of 
Street Cleaning float “Intersection of 
Streets,” Bureau of Sewers float “Sew- 
age Disposal.” Nostalgic Baltimoreans 
thought of old time celebrations when 
oysters exclusively Baltimore’s were eaten, 
when red rye whiskey preeminently Balti- 
more’s was consumed by the barrelful. 


Trail’s End 


At Otter Tail Lake in the State of Min- 
nesota, Death came accidentally one night 
last week to the Rev. Ole John Kvale.t+ 
He went to bed all alone in his summer 
cottage, “Trail’s End.” All night he was 
alone. Sometime in the hours of dark- 
ness, tongues of flames (perhaps from the 
gasoline lamp) lapped the cottage and 
consumed it. In the morning a man, com- 
ing to rent land, found the charred skele- 
ton of a building, and upon what had been 
a sleeping porch, beside what had been a 
cot, a body. 

So at 3:55 p. m. one workday afternoon 
the U. S. Senate took a recess until the 
next morning. The conflagration which 
had destroyed “Trail’s End” had also wiped 
out the Farmer-Labor Party in the House 
of Representatives. For Mr. Kvale was 
not only a minister of the Lutheran Gospel 
but a member of Congress. He was the 
Congressman who reached Washington by 
defeating the once-famed Andrew John 
Volstead for re-election. 

In 1920 Mr. Kvale faced Mr. Volstead 
in the Republican primaries and won, but 
in so doing he called Mr. Volstead an 
Atheist. Mr. Volstead went to court. His 
daughter Laura testified that he was “a 
good Christian man, a good father,” and 
the judge ordered Mr. Kvale removed 
from the Republican ticket. He ran as an 
independent and lost to Volstead by only 
1,200 votes in the Harding landslide. 
Two years later Kvale as a Farmer-Labor- 
ite opposed Volstead again. In that cam- 
paign Mr. Volstead was known as a disin- 
terested Dry, Mr. Kvale as a red-hot Dry. 
Kvale won, by 14,000 votes. Volstead 
became legal adviser of the Northwest 
Prohibition District. 

Prohibitionist though he was, Kvale not 
only called the Volstead Act “the greatest 
tragedy ever witnessed by civilization,” but 
denounced Anti-Saloon Leaguers as “cheap 
ward politicians wearing the mask of Pro- 
hibition.””. He condemned Prohibition 
agents who hastily shot down a Minnesotan 
suspected “of being a bootlegger.” (Time, 
June 24). 

Last week Mr. Volstead, asked whether 
he would run for Congress again, made 
answer: “This is a sad time to talk poli- 
tics but . . . it would be difficult for me 
to refuse.” 


*Simultaneous with England’s centenary of 
toleration towards Catholics (see p. 52) all Bal- 
timore’s fraternal organizations except the Ku 
Klux Klan, warned by bicentenary good-feeling, 
formed .a permanent non-sectarian body which 
they promised to make world-wide. 

tPronounced “Quail.” 
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DEMAND FOR BUILDING SPEED PERSISTS 








Indicative of business tycoons’ faith in 
continuing high industrial activity, demand 
for speed in new plant construction per- 
sists. Witness recent projects for Western 
Electric Company at Kearny, N. J., Chase 
Brass Company at Cleveland, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company at Peoria and Oakland, 
Hooker Electrochemical at Tacoma, others 
too numerous to mention...part of one 
firm’s current construction activity. 

When speed in completion is an import- 
ant factor, anxious executives naturally 
favor an organization which has demon- 
strated extraordinary capacity for speed on 
hundreds of important projects from Coast 
to Coast. When production schedules are 
crying for more manufacturing facilities, 
when orders are piling up, when capital is 
to be tied up in building operations, prudent 
business men take no unnecessary chances. 
Known ability to back up definite written 
guarantees is the factor they must consider 
first in the organization to which they 
entrust their building projects. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC 
. quick expansion necessary .. .” 


Such a case was that of Western Electric 
Company, demand for whose telephone and 
cable equipment made quick expansion 
necessary at the Kearny, N. J., plant. 
(TIME, July 29th) Austin was awarded 
two big construction contracts, both of 
which have been recently completed. One 
of these, placed on a particularly short time 
completion basis, with bonus and penalty, 
was finished a month ahead of guarantee. 


Officials of Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., decided to build 
a complete new plant at Tacoma, Wash., 
to supply chemicals for the industries of the 
PacificCoast, Speed was an important fac- 
tor and Austin was awarded the contract, 
Hooker officials having had previous expe- 
rience with Austin performance on a major 
plant development at Niagara Falls. 

The general work on this project included 
piping, electrical work and machinery erec- 
tion, also a large amount of waterfront work 
such as piers, bulkhead, and roadway. 


Schedule called for completion on a 
definite date. Although a_ substantial 


amount of work not included in the original 
contract was added, Austin completed the 
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Complete Building Service 





plant on schedule. That the owners were 
pleased is indicated not alone by their 
statements but by a repeat contract for 
some work at Los Angeles. 


“Caterpillars” 


In the summer of 1927 Austin executed 
its first contract with Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, consisting of a small addition to 
the plant at Peoria. Thorough and quick 
performance lead to a much larger contract. 
In two years this grew to an even dozen, 
aggregating several millions of dollars in 
plant expansion. 


With the addition of a large new foundry 
now under construction, the plant at Peoria 
will be one cf the most complete and up-to- 
date manufacturing plants in the country. 
In close co-operation with the owners, 
Austin has handled the design, construction 
and building equipment complete for this 
mammoth foundry and other units. 


The most recent contract covers increased 
facilities at San Leandro, California. This is 
being handled through Austin’s branch 
office at Oakland. 


Aviation 


Born of man’s insatiable desire for greater 
speed in travel, the aviation industry’s 
headlong expansion has called into play 
Austin’s national resources for fast engi- 
neering and construction on a large scale. 
Aircraft factories— Boeing at Seattle and 
Vancouver, Moreland at Los Angeles,Crosley 
at Cincinnati, Fairchildat Farmingdale, Spar- 
ton at Tulsa, are current or recent examples 
of Austin performance. Complete airportsare 
under design and construction by this organ- 
ization in several cities. Hangars, air 
depots a dirigible dock erected complete in 





30 working days...all in the day’s work, 


Austin Method 


To accomplish in weeks what would 


ordinarily take months requires unusual 
experience, resources, personnel. Austin’s 





BOEING AT VANCOUVER 
Plant unit for seaplane manufacture. 


nation-wide organization has specialized for 
many years in efficient design and fast con- 
struction of industrial projects. 


Under the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility, design, construction and 
building equipment are all handled by this 
one responsible organization which guar- 
antees: 

1. Low total 

project. 

2. Completion date within a specified 

short time. 

3. High quality of materials and work- 

manship. 

For approximate costs and other infor- 
mation on any type or size of building 
project, phone the nearest Austin office, 
wire or send the Memo below. 


cost for the complete 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY, TACOMA, WASH. 


“Speed was an important factor . 


. . previous experience with Austin ... 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 


Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle 
», 
Portland AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


project containing 
0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


Firm 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested ina 


sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
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Click — click; click — click... 
surely, precisely, neatly the 
Gofskor keeps tabs on your 
game. Press the stem after each 
stroke —the totals for the hole 
and match mount automatically 
on separate faces of the dial. A 
touch of one side knob shifts the 
recording as you progress from 
hole to hole. No chance for er- 
ror!...Arguments gone!...And 
gone too, those mussy score- 
cards and chewed pencil stubs. 


Your dealer will proudly dis- 
play for you the smart range 
of Gofskor models. The selee- 
tion is complete’ from Chrom- 
ium Plate toPlatinum—at prices 
from $12.50 to $125.00. And 
every one is guaranteed for a 
year. Why not select one today! 


Atall high grade jewelry, sport 
and department stores 





GOFSKOR 


"The Golfer’s Secretary” 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


For 18 years Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Scotchman, spent time and money at- 
tempting to gain retrial and release. for 
one Oscar Slater, Edinburgh Jew, jailed on 
a murder charge. Sir Arthur guaranteed 
$5,000 for Slater’s retrial, paid $1,500 of 
that sum himself. Year ago Slater was 
retried, released, awarded $30,000 govern- 
ment compensation for his long jail term. 
Last week Scot Doyle, still unable to col- 
lect his $1,500, remarked: “Slater is not a 
murderer but an ungrateful dog, and I 
think the Scottish nation should repay 
me.” Prosperous, clad in voluminous plus- 
fours, smoking a fat cigar, Oscar Slater 
received newsgatherers in his suite at a 
large hotel in Brighton (Britain’s Atlantic 
City). “I really can’t repay,” said he. 

Dr. Otto Peltzer, German sprinter, 
en route to Tokyo with 14 fellow athletes, 
went for a walk in Warsaw during the 
train’s stopover. Seeing a train start 
chuffing from the station, he sprinted, 
caught the last car, swung aboard. It was 
the wrong train. He missed his own. 


— 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, the Graf Zeppe- 
lin’s designer, commander and world navi- 
gator, was twice a godfather. A pass in 
the Coast Range of mountains east of San 
Diego, over which he sailed three weeks 
ago, was named Eckener Pass by Major 
Carl Spats, Army flyer, and Commander 
Van Arnauld de la Perier of the German 
cruiser Emden. In dedication they flew 
over the pass, dropped a parachute with 
a German and a U. S. flag attached. The 
other christening was by Luft Hansa, 
German air transport company, who 
named one of its huge new tri-motored 
Rohrback-Romar transoceanic planes the 
Doktor Eckener. 

Bernard Mannes Baruch, financier- 
philanthropist, chairman of the Saratoga 
Springs Commission of the State of New 
York, returned to the U. S. after inspect- 
ing medicinal springs in Germany, de- 
clared: “There were eleven men in the 
first cabin in the Berengaria who went to 
Germany to take the cure. They could 
have saved time and money by taking the 
waters of Saratoga and have received 
every bit as much benefit as they did 


Clare A. Briggs, cartoonist (When a 
Feller Needs a Friend, The Days of Real 
Sport, Ain’t It a Grand and Glorious 
Feeling), suffering from neuritis of the 
optic nerve, went to Baltimore for treat- 
ment and observation at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Charles Gates Dawes, violinist, U. S. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
once in his spare time wrote a simple 
Melody in A Major which is heard in 
the U. S. chiefly on a phonograph record 
by Violinist Fritz Kreisler. Ambassador 
Dawes is today a London vogue. So, re- 
ported Publishers Boosey & Co., is his 
Melody in A Major. Orchestras play it in 
leading restaurants. Sheet-music sales are 


great. His Master’s Voice and the Co- 
lumbia companies will soon issue new 
recordings. 

Fortnight ago William F. Kenny, rich 
utility and contracting Brooklynite (self- 
made), great & good friend of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, telephoned from Paris 
to Manhattan for Barber Louis Arico to 
come and cut his hair in England (Time, 
Sept. 16). Barber Arico set sail on the 
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KENNY OF BROOKLYN 


London barbers grumbled. 


Leviathan. London barbers grumbled 
about “foreign labor.’ When Barber 
Arico reached London, he found the 
Kenny hair (see cut) had already been 
submitted to local shears. Mr. Kenny 
explained he wanted to give his old friend 
a vacation. Remarked the London Ex- 
press: “The acquisition of millions tends 
to make men absurd.”’ 

6 

Russell (“Lena”) Blackburne, man- 
ager of the Chicago ‘White Sox” (Ameri- 
can League) baseball team, reached for 
a telephone after arguing unsuccessfully 
in a Philadelphia hotel with his husky, 
young, inebriated first baseman, Art Shires. 
Infuriated, Baseman Shires wrecked the 
room, blacked Blackburne’s eye.* also 
pummelled Lou Barbour, the club secre- 
tary. Baseman Shires was suspended 
from the White Sox. 

Charles Francis Adams Jr., Harvard 
student, son of the Secretary of the Navy, 
was arrested for speeding at Old Saybrook, 
Conn. He did not mention in court his 
illustrious relationship. Fine: $1. 








Max Siegfried Adolf Otto Schmel- 
ing, pugilist, driving his new Lancia racer 
at a terrific pace through Thuringia, 
steered to avoid an urchin, crashed into 
a building, climbed out of the wreck with 
minor flesh cuts. 





*Last spring, in training camp, bellicose Base- 
man Shires operated similarly on Manager 
Blackburne. 
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‘The next time you see 
Water or Gas Mains 


being laid in Your town 


| ithe to your advantage to give those 
mains more than a passing glance. 
It’s to your advantage to find out what kind of pipe is being 
used, If-it isn’t the kind of pipe that’s going to outlast the 
paving, you have the right to ask why. Short-lived pipe will 
cost you plenty of money some day, directiy or indirectly. 
For replacing underground mains is an expensive business. It 
means big bills for labor, material, and repaving in addi- 


tion to the cost of the new pipe. 


There’s one kind of pipe for water and gas mains which 
outlasts any other kind—cast tron pipe. In Philadelphia 
cast iron pipe laid more than a hundred years ago is still on 
the job. In New York cast iron pipe was recently relaid 
after five decades of continuous use, to serve another fifty 
years or more. In your city there is, no doubt, cast iron 
pipe in service now—make sure that no other kind of pipe 


is laid in the future. 


When you see a line of pipe in front of your home or 
place of business, look for the ‘*Q-check’’ identification 
mark, Then you'll know that you, your children, and their 
children won’t have to worry about that pipe ever being 
replaced. Cast Iron Pipe marked with the ‘‘Q-check’’ trade 
mark, illustrated on this page, is produced by modern 
methods, in accordance with established technical standard 


specifications, by the leading pipe founders listed below. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association offers to tax- 
payers, city officials and engineers, information on the use 
of pipe for water, gas, sewers, road culverts and industrial 
needs. All information is supplied without cost. Address 
inquiries to: The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F, Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a 
service organization of leading pipe founders, fe 
Sormed to promote the scientific improvement and Look for the**()-check”* symbol sten- 
use of Cast Iron Pipe. Pipe bearing the‘*(-check’’ ciled in white, as shown below. It is 
mark may be obtained from the following: Amer- the registered trade mark of The 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala. ; , ‘ 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. ; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynch- made by the leading pipe founders 
burg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynch- listed in this advertisement. 
burg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. ; United States Pipeand Foundry 
Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and 
Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 

Copyright 1929, by C. L. P. R. Ass’n. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion and identifies Cast Iron Pipe 
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aoa Out Here. 


Mister Forhan. 
» Out of 5 Have 


Buyorhhea!.. .| 


Anp incidentally, 
being very, very largely American- 
born citizens, they know what a 
tooth brush is. This would not be | 


impressive if it were not for the fact | 


that these same people are equally | 
as modern in all their habits! Buy- 

ing habits. Their desire to keep | 
apace; to have the new; their insis- | 
tence on being conspicuously pro- | 
gressive. AAT said these 1,500,000 | 
Los Angeles-and-vicinity daily con- 

sumers have buyorhhea. They have! | 
And the reason is that they have 

the old dough-ray-me to spend. 4 A | 
Harken to this: With the exception | 
of New York and those traditionally 

Harry-Lauderish states known as_ 
the New England Group, California 
has the highest per capita savings | 
bank deposits in the nation! 4 a) 
$409 for every individual. One| 
billion, eight hundred thousand in 

all. Advertisingly speaking, there is 

no richer, more responsive field. 

Newspaperly speaking, there is no | 
medium more successfully geared 
to local conditions than the Los| 
Angeles Examiner! 4 What a combi- 


nation for you manufacturers who 


have an advanced case of sellitosis! 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE 
BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Coal Holes 


Good news for Canadian lumbermen 
and pulpmakers, bad news for British and 
U. S. coal shippers, was announced by 
Ontario's gruff, industrious Premier 
Howard Ferguson last week. Drilling pro- 
found holes in the rocky banks of North 
Ontario’s Abitibi River, geologists of the 
Ontario Department of Mines had struck 
a coal formation estimated to contain 20 
million tons of lignite. 

“Up to the present,” said Premier Fer- 
guson, “the seams have been located by 
drill to a length of one mile, and a width 
of one-half mile, and of an established 
thickness averaging 18 ft. This in itself 
constitutes a reserve of several million 
tons, and it is in every way likely that 
a seam of such thickness will be found 
to be more extensive. It is anticipated that 
further drilling will prove the deposit to 
be truly a large and important one. The 
present ten holes merely constitute a start 
in our exploratory program.” 

On the site of the exploratory holes. 
provincial geologists claimed the entire 
district for the Ontario government, to 
prevent land speculating. Chief geologist 
W. S. Dyer estimated that the newly dis- 
covered lignite could be profitably mar- 
keted at from $5 to $6 a ton, exclusive of 
freight. 

Since U. S. lignite sells at from $2 to 
$3 a ton, exclusive of freight, the chief 
value of the new beds lies in the fact that 
they are in the immediate vicinity of the 
coal burning Canadian paper mills, the 
largest of which, the Kapuskasing, burns 
500 tons of coal daily. With coal mines 
within sound of their buzz saws, Abitibi 
pulpmakers saw a chance to make news- 
print still more cheaply for U. S. news- 
papers. Lignite, or ““wood-coal,” is geologi- 
cally half way between turflike peat and 
smudgy bituminous coal. It is hard, looks 
like dirty brown slate, burns without 
smoke, is clean to handle. Mined in the 
U. S. in North and South Dakota and 
Texas, it is useful in domestic furnaces, 
or as pulverized fuel in manufacturing 
plants. 

Only because the average U. S. citizen 
is unfamiliar with it is lignite not more 
widely used in the U. S. During the War 
the government asked Dakota citizens to 
burn lignite in their furnaces as an econ- 
omy measure. Now coal dealers can 
scarcely make Dakotans accept anything 
else. 
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Trappers Three 

Well known to many a fly-fishing U. S. 
banker and moose-shooting U. S. broker, 
is shock-headed, barrel-chested David 
Courtois, Canadian guide. For years Guide 
Courtois was guardian of the Triton Club, 
exclusive Quebec fish and game preserve, 
one share of stock in which (necessary 
for membership) is worth $300. When 
not guiding U. S. and Canadian sportsmen, 
shock-headed Dave Courtois raises chil- 
dren, traps beaver. In August 1928, he 
loaded two canoes with flour, bacon and 
steel traps and traveled 450 miles up the 
Peribonka River from his frontier home 
in the village of Roberval with two of his 


sons, 19-year-old Réné and 13-year-old 
Michel, for a winter in the woods. 

Used to the ways of trappers, Mme. 
Courtois did not expect her husband and 
sons back from their business until the 
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Davip, MicuHet & MME. CourToIs 


Réné lay beside the fire. 


Spring. But June came, the fishing season 
started, and still they did not return. 
Neighboring trappers and lumbermen 
talked of organizing search parties. But, 
remembering shock-headed Dave Courtois’ 
experience, his brawn, his ability to quaff 
tin dippers of “trade whiskey” from a 
barrel, they waited. 

In mid-July Trapper Courtois was 
brought back to Roberval by some fire 
rangers, so weak he could scarcely guide 
his canoe. In mid-winter, he said, he had 
sent his boys ahead to their base camp 
with 50 pounds of flour, a moose flank and 
half a beaver while he made a side trip 
to lay a line of traps 100 miles away. The 
winter was bitter. Trapper Courtois «was 
stormbound, nearly frozen to death. When 
he reached the base camp weeks later his 
two boys were gone. Frantically he 
searched for them. At last, nearly starved, 
he had been forced to set out for Roberval, 
hoping they had managed to make their 
way back to civilization without him. 

From Roberval parties of Indians and 
French Canadians set out to search north- 
ern Quebec—a_ half-explored tract of 
forest land larger than all New England— 
for Réné and Michel Courtois. Three 
weeks ago they found them 95 miles north 
of Roberval. Thirteen-year-old Michel, his 
hair matted, his face aged and seamed 
from privation, crouched over an iron 
bucket in which he had kept a fire burning 
for two months. Nineteen-year-old Réné, 
dead since July, lay beside him, a molder- 
ing skeleton. 

Kindly Indian rescuers offered plates of 
steaming beans, mugs of hot coffee. 
Michel Courtois blanched. 

“Take away that food,” he screamed. 
“T’ll faint—maybe I'll die.” 

Last week, sufficiently recovered to pose 
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The training of the employee through chosen courses of study 


is a matter of vital interest to the executives of every business 


THe work of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is a business — a 
business so important in its results, so 
far-reaching in its influence, that it 
merits rank as one of the big businesses 
of America. 

Its raw material is the great body of 
people who have been denied a com- 
plete education or who need a knowl- 
edge of special subjects to give them a 
better mastery of their work. Its prod- 


ucts are trained men, soundly taught... 


As in every business which holds the 
foremost place in its field over a long 
period, the success of the I. C. S. organ- 
ization is based on high standards of 
service constantly maintained. Its 
graduates today are better fitted to 


make good as employees and executives 
than ever before—and its past record 
includes the training of many of the 
most notable figures in modern busi- 
ness and industry. 


Scranton, next to Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh the largest city in Pennsyl- 
vania, has achieved world prominence 
in two ways. First, as the center of the 
anthracite coal belt. Second, as the 
home of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. The success of the I. C. S. 
is a matter of civic pride and civic 
responsibility. Serving on the Board of 
Directors of this business, by far the 
largest of its kind in the world, are 
many of Scranton’s leading citizens. 
Bank presidents, railroad directors, 





manufacturers and merchants—some 
of them men of national prominence 
—are represented on the directorate. 
They are themselves executives. They 
understand from first-hand experience 
the needs of the employer who wishes 
to train his workers, as well as those 
of the young man seeking to increase 
his education. 

These men take a just pride in di- 
recting the policies of the International 
Correspondence Schools. For among 
all the world’s businesses there is none 
deserving greater honor than the 
Business of Building Men. 

If you wish to know more about the 
work of the I. C. S. we shall be glad to 
send a booklet on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVAN/A 


SCHOOLS 
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_—JENTER EXHIBITS J 
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Visit our showroom and exhibits at 
Chanin Bldg., New York City 
Telephone—Ashland 1166 






Martin Jenter started building displays in 
a little store in Mt. Vernon, New York. 
Gradually he built up an organization. 


National advertisers began to look to 
Martin Jenter for travelling displays, con- 
vention booths; display campaigns, expo- 


sition displays and show room displays. 


The United States Government appointed 
him director of exhibits for the Interna- 
tional Exposition, Seville, Spain. Many of 
these displays were designed and built by 
Martin Jenter. He was sent to Spain to 
supervise the erection of the entire 


American section. 


A corporation called Jenter Exhibits, Inc., 
has been formed with Martin Jenter as 


President. 


Jenter Exhibits, Inc., maintains a large 
staff of advertising artcrafters, decorators 
and architects to design and create force- 
ful displays which will serve national 
advertisers “at the point of contact.” 
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for his picture, Michel Courtois was 
brought back to Roberval. A coroner’s 
jury glanced perfunctorily at the skeleton 
of Réné Courtois, gave a verdict: 

“Death by starvation and misery.” 
o—— 

“Sons of Freedom” 

Dr. James H. King, Canada’s Minister 
of Health, last week pondered a compound 
problem of propriety, tolerance and human 
rights. The Provincial authorities of 
British Columbia had laid the problem be- 
fore him: they proposed that Canada 
exile or isolate several thousand of Can- 
ada’s inhabitants upon lonely D’Arcy 





| Island, off the southernmost tip of Van- 


couver Island. 
The proposed exiles were the Doukho- 


| bors, that strange, lusty Russian religious 





sect which the Dominion government wel- 
comed as settlers 30 years ago. The 
Doukhobors are thrifty and healthy. The 
Doukhobors are peace-loving. But they 
have ideas of their own and some of them 
are fanatics. When they do not want to 
send their children to the government 
schools, they burn the _ schoolhouses. 
When a hot summer sun sends heat waves 


| simmering from the baked ground, the 


Doukhobors wear heavy clothes When a 
cold wind sweeps down from Alaska they 
often stalk about stark naked. They live 
on a communistic plan, denounce capital 
and marriage laws, are called “Dukes” 
and “Duchesses,” eat no meat, drink no 
wine, touch no tobacco. Their prime wea- 
pon of protest is going naked. Their 
name means “Spirit Fighters.” 
Doukhobor protests have been frequent 
in the Northwest this summer. Last week 
103 “Dukes” and “Duchesses” had to be 
sentenced to six months at hard penal 
labor for parading at Nelson, B. C. -At 


| Canora, Sask., 60 more were incarcerated. 


The unrest at Nelson began when one 
Peter Wolosov, leader of an inner fanati- 
cal sect, “The Sons of Freedom,” was im- 


| prisoned for burning schoolhouses. Com- 


rades rallied in naked protest shouting 
“Jesus would not carry a gun!” 

In Saskatchewan, the Doukhobors 
stormed the town of Kamsack. Repulsed 
by the police they wandered aimlessly on 


| the highway. When eight leaders were ar- 


rested, the women and children strutted 
nude until the arrival of the Royal 
Mounted Police, armed with riding whips. 

If the Doukhobors are moved to an is- 
land, it will be a continuation of a long 
history of forced migrations. By Alex- 
ander I (1777-1825) the sect was rounded 


| up from various parts of Russia and col- 


| onized in Tauris. 


In 1840 and 1850, the 
Doukhobors refused to participate in mil- 
itary service, were sent by Nicholas I from 
Tauris to Transcaucasia. In 1895 Nicholas 
II banished over 4.000 of them to Geor- 
gia. Three years later a party of over 


| 2,000 emigrated to Cyprus, stayed there a 





year, then joined some 4,000 who had 
gone to Canada. 

While deportation would not be new to 
the Doukhobors, to Canada it would repre- 
sent a reversal of judgment. In r1gor the 
Minister of Justice told the House of 
Commons that not a single offense had 
been committed by the Doukhobors; that 
they were “law abiding,” and if good con- 
duct was a recommendation, they were 


; “good immigrants.” 
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Among those who 
have been presented with the 
(Croix de Guerre 


for American Achierement 


+ . “ 


| 
GEN. LINCOLN C. ANDREWS | 
ADMIRAL W. S. BENSON 
MR. E.G. BURKAM 
HON. OSCAR E. CARLSTROM 
HON. C. M. CHAMBERS 
HON. JAMES M. COX 
HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 
HON. RICHARD P. ERNST 
HON. W. J. FIELDS 


MR. CLAUDE H. FOSTER 





MR. J.B. GRAHAM 














Whe in YOUR 


organization deserves 


bo 
ve 


JUSTICE SAMUEL J. HARRIS 
HON. W.B. HARRISON 

MR. EDGAR WATSON HOWE 
MR. PAUL B. HUNT 

COL. CHAS. A. LINDBERGH 


JUDGE J. WILLIS MARTIN 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
MR. P. E. MARTIN 

MR. GRAHAM McNAMEE 

MR. C. W. NASH 

GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING 

MR. FRANK A. SEIBERLING 
MR. CHAS. FULLER STODDARD 
HON. JOHN W. TOBIN 

HON. W. A. WALSH 

MR. JOHN B. WILLIAMS 





The Croix de Guerre for American Achievement? 


I other countries, men of unusual 
achievement are awarded special 
insignia of merit. France has its 
Croix de Guerre, its Legion of Honor; 
England its emblems of knighthood 


In democratic America, there are no 
such government awards. But Amer- 
ican Business, seeking its own emblem 
of accomplishment, has everywhere 
adopted the Gruen Pentagon Watch. 


A timepiece so frequently presented 
by individuals and groups to honor 
successful Americans, that it has been 
justly called ‘‘The Croix de Guerre for 


American Achievement’’! 


Important among reasons for this 
recognition is the Pentagon's distinc- 
tive shape—in itself suggesting a 
medal of honor. This shape is patented 
by Gruen, protected from imitation. 


Thus the Pentagon is more than just 
a fine watch. It is at once a Guild 
timepiece of exceptional quality and a 
recognized emblem of merit. 


Have you a problem of awards? Are 
there men in your organization for 
whom you seek a gift to honor their 
achievement and spur on their fellow- 
workers to similar success? 


Surely you will want no ordinary 
gift. Why not present this watch with 
its special meaning, established and 
recognized everywhere as ‘‘The Croix 
de Guerre for American Achievement’’? 


PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg 


Every Pentagon carries this Gruen “+ 


pledge mark, placed only upon watches 
of finer quality, accuracy and finish. 
Made only in the Precision workshop 








Your Gruen jeweler can show you the 
Pentagon in both the VeriThin and 
Ultra-VeriThin models. 

We will gladly give you his name 
and address together with industrial 
presentation —~ for the Pentagon 
Watch, including special inscriptions. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


Gru—EN WATCH MAKERS GUILD 
TIME HILL, CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
Branches in various parts of the world 
Engaged in the art of making fine 


watches for more than half a century 


Gruen Watca Makers Guitp, 
Time Hit, Cincinnati, Ou10. 
Please send me details of Industrial Presenta- 


tion for the Gruen Pentagon Watch, also name 
and address of the Gruen jeweler nearest me. 


This emblem is displayed only (SE th ELSON LIAS LO TE 
by jewelers of high business 
character, qualified members PE eae x 4. cure hpiaiedeetar eo ausint ckkxioade 


(GRUEN) 


WATCHES 


of the Gruen Guild 


Inspired by the prestige of the 
Gruen Pentagon, the R. F. 
Simmons Company has created 
this special Pentagon Chain 
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Why not Own One 7 


IXTY-EIGHT per cent of those who 
buy the Packard Standard Eight give 
up other makes of cars—thousands in the 
ten to fifteen hundred dollar class. These 


new owners quickly learn— 


That it costs no more to operate and 
maintain a Packard than their old cars— 


cars costing even a thousand dollars less. 


And that it costs no more to own a 
Packard because Packard owners keep 
their cars nearly twice as long and drive 
them nearly twice as far as the lower- 


priced cars they trade in. 


Those who buy on the payment plan find— 


That they keep their cars several times as 
long as it takes to pay for them—a relief 
to these who have made monthly pay- 


ments every other year on other cars. 


And that on the average, the value of their 


used car equals or exceeds the down pay- 
ment on the new cars—leaving each small 
monthly payment the largest cash outlay 


in the having of a Packard. 


Country-wide records indicate that ninety- 
six out of every hundred who buy Packard 
cars never leave the Packard family but 
continue to buy Packard cars—proof that 
“Ask The Man Who Owns One”’ means 


just what it says. 


The chances are that you are paying as 
much or more for your present motoring 
as it would cost you to own a Packard. 
The Packard dealer in your community can 


quickly show you, with pencil and paper. 


Why not let him examine your used car 
and tell you how easily you may have a 
luxurious new Packard Eight? You will 
be under no obligation in giving him an 


opportunity to serve you. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT 


' MICHIGAN 
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You are Paying for a Packard | 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 
Charter Men 


In the name of the governors of Eu- 
rope’s great central banks of issue, invita- 
tions were despatched last week to certain 
“persons versed in banking and the issu- 
ance of bonds.” 

The “persons” will represent the U. S., 
Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy 
and Japan. They expect to meet within 
a fortnight to grapple with the job of 
dratting a charter for Europe’s new Inter- 








© International 


DEMOCRAT TRAYLOR 








“Versed in banking. 


national Bank of (reparations) Settle- 
ments. Though not the largest bank in the 
world, the I. B. S. will have the world’s 
broadest scope. It is the cornerstone of 
the Young Plan, which has now super- 
seded the Dawes Plan. It will act as th 
clearing house through which Germany 
will pay reparations for 57 years on th 
instalment plan. It will progressivety 
capitalize future payments in advance by 
selling reparations bonds secured on Ger 
many’s promise to pay the full allotted 
number of her instalments. Experts esti- 
mate that reparations bond sales to ir- 
vestors in every country on the globe wiil 
exceed $1,500,000,000—biggest issue since 
the War. 

The “persons” invited last week to help 
draft the bank charter received cable- 
grams from Governor Emile Moreau of 
the Bank of France. In the case of the 
Allied Powers, M. Moreau was told whom 
to invite by the governors of the respec- 
tive banks of issue who all chose finan- 
ciers from within their own organizations. 
Thus keen, patrician Montagu Collet 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, chose a famed member of its board, 
Sir Charles Stewart Addis, sire of six 
sons, seven daughters. A leading director 
of the great Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co., Sir Charles has interests 
throughout Asia, is chairman of the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank of London. 


He succeeded the late Baron Revelstoke 
as junior British representative of the 
Young Plan Committee (Tre, April 29). 


Grumpy Dr. Hjalmar Schacht of the 
Reichsbank refused to tell M. Moreau 
what Germans to invite, put him in a 
quandary. Dr. Schacht was wroth at the 
known intention of the Allies to convene 
the bank charter committee in Brussels— 
hotbed of hostility to the Reich. Pres- 
ently correspondents learned at the Bank 
of France that the committee would prob- 


ably meet in some other city, and it was 


believed that Dr. Schacht would co- 
operate on that basis. 

John Pierpont Morgan, who was in 
Scotland last week, and Owen D. Young, 
who was in Canada, advised M. Moreau 
by cable whom to invite from the U. S. 
Europe today knows better than to expect 
the President of the U. S. or Federal 
Reserve Bank Governor Roy Archibald 
Young to take such responsibility. Messrs. 
Morgan and Young went to the original 
Young Plan Conference (and dominated 
it) backed only by their enormous pres- 
tige. 

Similarly the two U. S. citizens who 
last week accepted invitations to sit on 
the bank charter committee pack their 
own potency. They must have plenty. 
They are Jackson Eli Reynolds, president 
of First National Bank of New York, and 
Melvin Alvah Traylor, president of First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Bankers Reynolds and Traylor were 
both farmer lads, both rose through law 
to banking, both were personal protégés 
of elder bankers, both are Democrats. 

Born in Woodstock, IIl., stocky, dy- 
namic Farmer Boy Reynolds worked his 
way west, was known as a mighty Leland 
Stanford footballer to undergraduate 
Herbert Hoover. Striking out for the 
East he took his law degree at Columbia, 
taught in the Columbia Law School from 
1903-06 and 1913-17, and on the side did 
such brilliant legal work for the Central 
Railroad Co. of New Jersey that he was 
snapped up by George. F. Baker, then 
director of First National Bank of New 
York. After nine years (in 1922) Mr. 
Reynolds was made president. 

Born of mountaineer stock at Breeding, 
Ky., lanky, humorous “Mel” Traylor also 
went west, to a two-fisted section of 
Texas, where he clerked by day, studied 
law at night and in 190g became presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Bal- 
linger. 

A bank vice-presidency in East St. 
Louis, Ill., was his stepping-stone to 
Chicago. There banker James B. Forgan 
took him into his First Trust & Savings 
Bank and with that potent backing and 
his own brilliant acumen he rose like a 
rocket to the presidency of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago which he holds 
today. 


Parity by 193 

One evening last week a secretary at No 
10 Downing Street, dingy brick residence 
of Britain’s Prime Minister, answered the 





telephone, started slightly, and later said 
that what he had heard was: “Hello? This 
is Charlie Dawes. Tell the Prime Minister 
I’m coming right over’—click! Within 
15 minutes the Ambassador was at No. ro. 
Heartily greeted by Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald, he plankéd down on 
the long table in the Cabinet Room a new 
naval offer from President Herbert 
Hoover. 

The new note represented strenuous ef- 
forts by the President and seven U. S. 
admirals to go rather more than half way 
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. and the issuance of bonds.” 


to meet Mr. MacDonald’s ideas of how 
the U. S. and Britain should achieve first 
naval parity and then mutual reduction 
of armaments. Pleased, but unwilling to 
make a snap decision without expert judg- 
ment, the Prime Minister personally rang 
up the Admiralty, asked First Lord Albert 
Victor Alexander to step over. When he 
came and approved the Hoover offer Scot 
MacDonald hesitated no longer. For more 
than a month he had been unable to say 
definitely whether or not he would visit 
President Hoover in Washington to cement 
the naval bond. Now correspondents were 
called in, were told that when the Beren- 
garia noses out of Southampton on Sept. 
28 she will carry apple-cheeked Miss 
Ishbel MacDonald and her potent sire. 

Cruiser Stumbling Block. Though 
the text of the Hoover note was not dis- 
closed it was known to keynote a proposal 
that Britain and the U. S. shall achieve 
parity in capital ships, cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines by 1936. Present com- 
batant tonnage strength of the two Great 
Powers in these categories are: 


U.S. Britain 
Capital Ships 525,850 559.35 
Cruisers 255,00 420,14 
Destroyers 310,429 241,330 
Submarines 87,000 $4,000 


Thus there is to-day a relatively minor 
disparity in Capital Ships (covered by 
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the Washington Conference Treaty of 
1921 which will automatically bring Britain 
and the U. S. to Capital Ship parity within 
the next five years) and in submarines. 
Also the Hoover-Dawes-MacDonald naval 
parleys of the past few months have shown 
that both powers are quite willing to cut 
down their destroyer tonnages to parity at 
a figure around 125,000 or 150,000 tons 
each. The major stumbling block has been 
cruisers, and it was with cruisers that the 
Hoover note of last week was principally 
concerned. 

Hoover Solution. In effect President 
Hoover was understood to have proposed 
that by 1936 the British cruiser fleet shall 
be reduced from 420,140 to 340,000 tons, 
while U. S. cruisers will expand from 
255,000 to 305,000 tons. If the “com- 
batant strength” of the two fleets were 
in direct ratio to their tonnages, this would 
leave the U. S. decidedly in the lurch— 
at a disadvantage of 35,000 tons. But the 
outstanding feature of the present Anglo- 
U. S. negotiations has been application of 
the so-called “Hoover Naval Yardstick,” a 
system of evaluating the combatant 
strengths of fleets in terms of gun power 
as well as fons. 

Thus the Hoover proposal of last week 
envisions 23 of the largest 10,000-ton 
cruisers with 8-inch guns for the U. S., 
while Britain will have only 15. The 
British will have a larger proportion of 
small cruisers with 6-inch guns—38 as 
against 10 for the U. S. When the factor 
of gun power is introduced, the question 
of~whether the two fleets will be on a 
basis of “combatant parity” obviously 
ceases to have any direct relation to “ton- 
nage parity.” All that U. S. citizens and 
Britons can do is to accept the word of 
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. . . learned Washington wangling. 


their admirals, of President Hoover and 
of Prime Minister MacDonald that the 
arrangement proposed would leave the 
naval strengths of the two powers substan- 
tially equal. In the British Admiralty and 
the U. S. Navy there are plenty of experts 


who strongly mistrust the principles of the 
yardstick but last week they were held in 
rigid leash by Statesmen MacDonald and 
Hoover, both anxious to reach a common- 
sense compromise without stickling. 

Vansittart Prepares. Though Britain 
appeared to accept the U. S. proposals 
broadly in principle last week, a few minor 
points were known to remain for negotia- 
tion—for example: it was understood in 
Downing Street that Mr. MacDonald will 
dicker for one or two more 8-inch gun 
cruisers, may yield three or four 6-inchers. 
A man who will advise the Prime Min- 
ister how to wangle such details is his 
principal Private Secretary, Sir Robert 
Vansittart, keen, suave, an engaging 
grinner and, when not occupied with 
affairs of state, a romantic poet. For the 
past three weeks Sir Robert has been in 
Washington, perfecting arrangements so 
that Mr. MacDonald could make a last- 
minute decision to visit the U. S. and yet 
find everything in readiness. 

Last week Sir Robert sailed home on the 
Majestic to return with the Prime Minister 
on the Berengaria. Full as a meaty egg 
of Washington lore and the counsels of 
smart, popular British Ambassador Sir 
Esme Howard, sagacious Secretary Van- 
sittart will play a leading inside role in 
making the Hoover-MacDonald contact 
fruitful. 

Five Power Conference. Definitely 
announced by U. S. Secretary of State 
Stimson last week was the fact that the 
present tentative Anglo-U. S. agreement 
respecting cruisers and destroyers will not 
become binding before next December, 
when a Five Power Naval Conference will 
be called to give Japan, France and Italy 
a chance to participate. Recalling that 
the Washington Conference Treaty of 
1922, fixing Capital Ship ratios, may be 
terminated at any time after 1936 upon 
demand of one of the signatories, States- 
man Stimson further said that it would 
be expedient to call in that year a confer- 
ence at which ships of all categories would 
be limited simultaneously. 

Reactions to the Stimson announcement 
by the Japanese, Italian and French gov- 
ernments were all favorable to the idea 
of the December Conference last week, but 
there were signs that all these nations will 
press for a higher cruiser and destroyer 
ranking than the 5-5-3-13-13 ration to 
which the U. S., Britain, Japan, France and 
Italy bound themselves by the Washington 
Treaty with respect to Capital Ships. 


THE LEAGUE 
Little Cornerstone 


“... And so, Messieurs, between a 
pear and some cheese, we have just laid the 
little cornerstone of a European federa- 
tion; discreetly, between a pear and some 
cheese—which doesn’t, you know, diminish 
at all the importance of the event.” 

Thus with a twinkle and a contented 
gastronomic sigh, Prime Minister Aristide 
Briand of France spoke to correspondents 
in Geneva last week, after a luncheon sure 
to be recorded as historic. 

Not all the heads of the 55 states repre- 
sented at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations had been invited—only those from 


the 27 countries broadly classifiable as 
‘“European’*. As a jovial host to these 
diplomatic neighbors M. Briand had un- 
folded a little further his imposing scheme 
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SWEDEN’S TRYGGER 


“While the grass is growing the cow dics.” 


for a “United States of Europe” (Time, 
Sept. 16). 

What astute B’rer Briand really wanted 
was to get from his guests an endorsement 
of his scheme which should be wnanimous, 
however vague. Therefore the food and 
wine were of first importance. No gour- 
met himself, M. Briand had the menu pre- 
pared by M. Aimé Leroy, a noted epicure 
who is also French Consul-General in 
Geneva. 

MENU 
Frivolités Brillat-Savarin 
Saumon de la Loire grillé 
Sauce Béarnaise 
Cotelettes d’agneau aux rognons 
Morilles a la créme 
Perdreaux de Beauce a la broche 
Escortés de roi de cailles 
Salade Argenteuil 
Crépes du couvent 
Fromages 
Fraisettes des bois 
Vin du Glacier Chéteau-Latour 
Chateau Haut-Brion 1919+ 


* Albania Italy 


Austria Jugoslavia 
Belgium Latvia 
Bulgaria Lithuania 


Luxembourg 
The Netherlands 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 


Esthonia Norway 
Finland Poland 
France Portugal 
Germany Rumania 
Great Britain Spain 
Greece Sweden 
Hungary Switzerland 


Irish Free State 

tThe only flaw in a perfect gastronomic sym- 
phony. The Chateau Haut-Brion of 1919 is 
definitely too light for true connoisseurs of 
such heroic, full-bodied, red grands vins, and a 
surprising number of bottles of this year have 
not kept well. 
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Champagne Louis Roederer brut 1919 
Grand Fine Champagne 1896 


Speeches at the luncheon were ostenta- 
tiously decreed “secret” by M. Briand, per- 
haps to heighten press curiosity. Copious 
“leaks” revealed however that statesmen- 
guests representing Belgium, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania 
—the allies of France—said that they 
would favor establishment of a “United 
States of Europe” in the form of a federa- 
tion both political and economic. The 
Germans, Spanish, Dutch and Scandina- 
vians wanted a purely economic “U. S. 
E.” The British, Italians, Hungarians and 
Albanians were understood to have taken 
an attitude courteous but non-committal. 
Finally “between a pear* and some 
cheese” M. Briand rose. Would they all 
authorize him, he asked, to send a circu- 
lar memorandum and questionnaire to their 
governments, inviting collaboration and 
suggestions as to the form which a “United 
States of Europe” might finally take? It 
was little enough to ask—after such a 
luncheon. Unanimously the guests voted 
as Host Briand wished—a mere gesture, 
but without something of the sort there 
could never begin to be a “United States 
of Europe.” 

Questioned by a U. S. correspondent as 


to whether he would “solicit” Soviet Rus- 


sia to join his prospective Union, M. 
Briand bristled visibly. ‘“The word ‘so- 
licit’",’ he snapped, “has an aristocratic 
air not in keeping with the democracy of 
the League of Nations. . . . I won't say 
whether Russia will be ‘solicited’ or not. 
. . » It will be very probable that this 
new institution will be open to all Euro- 
pean nations.” 


Seemingly considering that he had done 
a good week’s work in obtaining the luke- 
warm informal acquiescence of 27 nations. 
Prime Minister Briand presently left 
Geneva, returned to Paris, received the 
formal assent of his Cabinet to what he 
had done. Then he went off to his farm 
at Concherel on the coast of Normandy 
for a brief vacation. “I shall probably 
take a short sea trip in a very small yacht,” 
he said, “the smaller the better. for the 
sea was my first love.”’+ 

Work Done by the League Assembly 
during the week included: 

Jugoslavia and Peru were elected for 
three years to the semi-permanent seats on 
the League Council vacated this vear by 
Rumania and Chile. Poland was re- 
elected. 

The proposal that the League should 
work for lower European tariffs made by 
British Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald during his flying visit to the 
League last fortnight, was praised and 
seconded by the Scandinavian countries. 

“We should make haste!” cried Finance 
Minister Ernst Trygger of Sweden, “If we 
do not soon lower the tariff walls that are 
stifling inter-European trade it will be too 
late. As our Swedish proverb well says, 
‘While the grass is growing the cow dies’. ” 

*Strictly speaking there were no pears but 
delicious fraisettes des bois, tiny wildwood 
strawberries. 

i At 67 M. Briand is a bachelor. 


As the first concrete result of the anti- 

tariff debate, delegates representing 17 
minor nations signed a convention mu- 
tually abolishing all customs dues on 
“hides and bones” after Oct. 1 next. 
@ Jugoslavia is the outstanding European 
producer of opium. The chairman of the 
League’s somnolent anti-narcotics com- 
mittee is Jugoslavia’s swarthy Constan- 
tine Fotitch. Last week he reported to the 
Assembly on means of checking the opium 
traffic, spoke with eloquent circumlocu- 
tion, repeated several times “we must wait 
and hope.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Conchies”’ 


Hard has been the lot of Britain’s Con- 
scientious Objectors for the past eleven 
years. Sneeringly referred to as “Con- 
chies” by robust Britons who had no ob- 
jections to the War, they have been 
barred from civil service positions. “Con- 
chies” already employed by the govern- 
ment have been denied promotion. 

A good friend of long suffering “Con- 
chies” is the present Labor Government. 
Prime Minister MacDonald himself ob- 
jected long and violently to the War. 
Other onetime “Conchies” throng Labor’s 
councils. Last week Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden signed an or- 
der: 

“Except in the defence departments 
[Army, Navy, Air], no person shall in the 
future be ineligible for appointment to 
any place in the civil service by reason of 
the fact that military service was declined 
in the British forces on the ground of con- 
scientious objection.” 

Commented a high Labor official: 

“The order is expected to enable the 
Government to obtain the services of 
some absolutely first class men [i. e. 
Laborites] hitherto unavailable.” 
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STANLEY MELBOURNE BRUCE 
He plumped for states-rights. 


(See col. 3) 


AUSTRALIA 
Bruce Defeated 


The youngest Prime Minister of a Brit- 
ish Dominion, and the only one who keeps 
an airplane in the cellar of his house, is 
Australia’s brisk, zestful Stanley Mel- 
bourne Bruce, 46. Last week he fought 
and lost on the most vital issue in Austral- 
ian policies. One vote cost him defeat— 
the vote of a rich, debonair yachtsman 
who raced in Sir Thomas Lipton’s defeated 
Shamrock IV in 1920. 

Feud. Yachtsman Walter Marks is a 
Member of Parliament of the Prime 
Minister’s own party (Nationalist). Since 
the elections of last year the Government 
has had only the barest majority. Every 
vote has been vital. As a matter of course 
Nationalist Yachtsman Marks has voted 
with his party leader, Nationalist Bruce 
But recently there have been ominous 
rumors that he had entered into a secret 
understanding with the Prime Minister's 
bitterest personal enemy, a third National- 
ist, onetime (1915-23) Prime Minister 
William Morris Hughes. 


Revenge. In 1923 Mr. Bruce seized 
the leadership of the Nationalist Party 
from Mr. Hughes. Since then the personal 
feud between them has been relentless 
Last week Statesman Hughes had his re- 
venge for what happened in 1923. By 
persuading Yachtsman Marks to vote un- 
expectedly against a vital labor measure 
sponsored by Mr. Bruce, he caused the 
defeat of the Government. The Prime 
Minister was obliged to ask dissolution of 
the Dominion Parliament, thus necessitat- 
ing a general election. 

Swan Song. Flushed and angry was the 
mien of Prime Minister Bruce as he 
stood up before Parliament in the new 
Australian Capital of Canberra to an- 
nounce that the election will be held Oct 
12. He had been in power for six years 
Now from the Opposition benches rose 
shouts of ‘This is your swan song, Bruce!” 
Perhaps it was. But if he loses the Prime 
Ministry after the election Mr. Bruce will 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing 


“that he failed in trying to solve a problem 


which has baffled every Australian Prime 
Minister for a quarter-century. 

The Issue. Australians have their own 
conception of what should be the Govern- 
ment’s role in an industrial dispute. Most 
Englishmen, like most U. S. citizens, shy 
away from the idea that the State should 
fix wages. But that idea has been the 
very cornerstone of Australia’s labor 
policy. Moreover such Best Minds in the 
Dominion as the late and monumentally 
famed High Court Justice Higgins have 
consistently held that it is the duty of 
the State to apply compulsory arbitration 

In trying to enforce these concepts a 
major issue has arisen: Shall the power 
of enforcement rest with the several 
Dominion states or with the central 
Dominion authority? Back in the early 
‘90s the Australian states set up their 
enforcement machinery. It functioned un- 
hindered until the Dominion Arbitration 
Court Act was passed in 1904. Ever since 
there have been incessant conflicts. It is 
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notorious that the powers of the Dominion 
Court under the Australian Constitution 
are not sufficiently broad to allow it to 
function efficiently. On the other hand, 
the Dominion Court’s powers have often 
been sufficient to paralyze state labor 
boards and courts. 

Amendment Blocked. Successive 
Governments have been trying since 1911 
to get Australia’s Constitution amended to 
give the Dominion Arbitration Court really 
sweeping and effective powers. On four 
different occasions the state legislatures 
have refused to pass the amendment. 
Finally last May courageous Prime Min- 
ister Bruce announced a totally new and 
startling policy. 

In effect he declared that since the 
Dominion Government could not get ef- 
fective power by Constitutional amend- 
ment it must largely withdraw from 
attempting to arbitrate labor disputes and 
leave that duty to the states. A measure 
called the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Abolition Bill was drafted. That was the 
bill under consideration by Parliament 
when the crisis came last week 

Nationalist  ». Nationalist. Pro- 
fessing himself a better Nationalist than 
his personal foe the Prime Minister, astute 
William Hughes took the attitude that it 
would be the very negation of Nationalism 
to follow the Bruce plan of handing over 
the states the whole duty of labor 
arbitration, simply because the states have 
again and again refused to give the Do- 
minion Court supreme authority. Instead, 
he thought that the Nationalist Party 
should keep resolutely plugging for the 
constitutional amendment which thus far 
has proved unobtainable. 

Muddle & Stalemate. Though super- 
ficially plausible the Hughes stand won 
over no Nationalist M. P. except Yachts- 
man Marks. Only the fact that the Gov- 
ernment was balanced on a single vote 
made possible a debacle which throws be- 
fore Australian voters an issue mixed and 
muddled as completely as possible by Par- 
liament. The one clean-cut way out would 
be a sweeping victory for the chief Opposi- 
tion party (Labor), but few observers be- 
lieved that possible, last week, because 
recent state elections have heavily favored 
the Nationalists. Gloomily, Australians 
faced the post-election prospect of another 
Nationalist Government stalemated by the 
feud between Hughes and Bruce. 


ITALY 


“Authority, Order, Justice!” 

Eight hundred prominent Fascisti, the 
acknowledged hierarchy of the Party, 
marched into the hoary Palazzo Venezia at 
Rome last week and furiously applauded 
Dictator Mussolini as he uttered more than 
honeyed words. “It is the simple truth,” 
cried J! Duce, as he launched into his ora- 
tion, “that the hierarchy of our Party is 
composed of honest men who deserve the 
esteem of the nation!” 

Complacently the honest men smirked, 
but they did not relax. They knew that 
tart, vital words would follow the fulsome 
compliment. Two days previously J] Duce 


had given his Cabinet the most dramatic 
shaking up in the history of his régime. 
He had kicked himself out of seven* of the 
eight Cabinet ministries he previously held 
—retaining only the portfolio of Interior 
and of course the Prime Ministry. 

Wildest rumors were current as to what 
this might portend: 1) That he had nego- 
tiated a secret pact of union between Italy 
and Hungary and was clearing his decks 
to become Supreme Chancellor of this dual 
realm; 2) That he was preparing to pro- 
claim Italy an empire and would have 
bandy-legged little King Vittorio Emanuele 
crowned Emperor by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI; 3) That he planned, perhaps most 
sensationally of all, to become like other 
Prime Ministers, to exercise only a general 
supervision over the State. 

Eagerly the Fascist hierarchy waited for 
a definitive statement from // Duce. It 
came straight as a lightning stroke: “No 
one will make the unpardonable mistake 











Dino GRANDI 


got his rightful rank 


of thinking my ministerial changes mean 
any change in the policy of my Govern- 
ment! Never before have I felt so strongly 
all the living actuality of the Fascist doc- 
trine by which the state is centered in one 
person who is complete master. Some 
idolators call this a ‘Dictatorship’ and 
proudly we acknowledge it!” 

Evidently Benito was only exercising 
once more his taste and genius for amateur 
theatricals. “For the ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity’ of the French Revolution,” he 
roared, “the Fascist Revolution substi- 
tuted, ‘Authority, Order, Justice’!”” His 
great speech—heralded by the Fascist 
press for over a month along with rumors 
of “Empire’—turned out to be a little 
more than an especially fervent assurance 
that he will continue dictating. Observers 
turned their attention to the seven men 
whom the Prime Minister appointed, last 
week, to the Cabinet posts he had vacated. 

Grandi. First of the seven is theatri- 


*Foreign Affairs, War, Marine, Aviation, 
Colonies, Public Works, Corporation. 


cally handsome Dino Grandi—he of the 
luminous eyes, by turns smouldering or 
aflame—he of the virile, bursting beard. 
Appointed Foreign Minister last week, 
Signor Grandi was promoted from Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. During the 
past few years he has been the actual rep- 
resentative of Italy before the League of 
Nations and at important international 
g:therings like The Hague Conference. He 
has gone everywhere while // Duce has 
not stirred out of Italy—doubtless fearing 
assassination. Thus Signor Grandi has 
been for a long time de facto Foreign Min- 
ister. Now he may revel in honors of rank 
at last due him. 

Three Quadrumvirs. Three members 
of the famed Quadrumvirate who strode 
with // Duce on the March to Rome in 
1922, when he seized power, were given 
Cabinet posts last week. General Emilio 
De Bono, veteran of the Lybian and World 
Wars received the important Ministry of 
Colonies. General Italo Balbo, the leading 
Italian authority on military aviation, a 
clever flyer, a keen observer who visited 
the U. S. last year, was made Minister of 
Aviation. Michele Bianchi, one of Signor 
Mussolini’s oldest friends and colleague of 
the days when they both edited Socialist 
newspapers, received the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works.” 

Three Underdogs Up. The other three 
ministries vacated by // Duce were all en- 
trusted to men who held the correspond- 
ing under-secretaryships up to _ last 
week. General Pietro Gozzera, who 
served with Italy's Chief of Staff 
during the World War, becomes Min 
ister of War. Rear Admiral Giuseppe 
Siriani, one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful seadogs in the Italo-Turkish War 
of 1g11-12 gets the Marine Ministry. 
Finally the Ministry of Corporations goes 
to scintillant polemist and war veteran 
Giuseppe Bottai. As editor of Roma Futu- 
rista, Epoca and Giornale di Roma at vari 
ous times he has had broadest experience 
with men and masses. As Minister of Cor- 
porations he will supervise not great in- 
dustrial enterprises but the Fascist syndi- 
cates or “Corporations” which are really 
employes’ unions and employers’ associa- 
tions. Today with strikes ruled out by 
Fascist bayonets all Italian labor disputes 
are settled through the Ministry of Cor- 
porations, and Ex-Editor Mussolini has 
paid the highest compliment to Ex-Editor 
Bottai by giving him the job. 





+ 


English & Swimming 

How to make Italian liners safer? In 
Manhattan last week the fact that this 
problem has just been dealt with by Dicta- 
tor Benito Mussolini was revealed by a 
suave, expatriate Roman, Dr. Merigio 
Serrati, General Manager in the U. S. of 
the Lloyd Sabaudo Line. Said he: 

“Premier Mussolini has decided that the 
best safety device for Italian vessels in 
foreign service will be to have the sailors 





*The fourth Quadrumvir is Count de Vecchi. 
He got no Cabinet post. Instead, some time 
ago, he received the imposing honor of appoint- 
ment as the Kingdom of Italy’s first Ambassador 
to the new Vatican City. 
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learn English and swimming. Virtually 
90% of our passengers speak English, and 
in case of danger or disaster it is highly 
desirable that the crew speak their lan- 
guage. 

“When a sailor can tell a passenger ‘your 
life boat is to the right’ or ‘to the left,’ 














© Keystone 
Dr. MERIGIO SERRATI 
“Your lifeboat is to the right.” 


as the case may be, it will be a long step 
toward preventing the likelihood of panic. 
Moreover, when a man knows how to swim 
he is much less likely to be scared out of 
his wits when a ship is in danger.” 
Declaring that his own Lloyd Sabaudo 
Line had at once begun to teach their 
crews English and aquatics, Dr. Serrati 
intimated that all the major Italian car- 
riers would at once follow suit. “Our 
crews in squads of 25,” he said. “will be 
taught English daily in their mess rooms 
while our vessels are at sea, and in the 
ballrooms while the vessels are in port.” 


GERMANY 


Organization Konsul 

A speedy Ford sedan was the clue that 
led to the arrest of 40 people in North 
Germany last week, reawakening German 
interest in the notorious Organization Kon- 
sul, bloodthirsty Nationalist secret society 
which was responsible for the assassina- 
tions of onetime Finance Minister Mat- 
thias Erzberger in 1921 and Foreign Min- 
ister Walter Rathenau in 1922. 

For many weeks past small bombs have 
been bursting under assorted public build- 
ings in Schleswig-Holstein and North 
Prussia. Three weeks ago another bomb, 
the eleventh in the series, burst noisily in 
the cellar of the German Reichstag at 4 
a. m., breaking many windows. Spurred 
by offers of a $15,000 reward, German 
police concentrated on the bombings. 

It was reported that shortly before each 
of the bombs burst, witnesses had noticed 
a Ford sedan streaking down midnight 
streets and highways. Methodical detec- 





tives buckled down io the task of checking 
every Ford in North Germany. In Itzehoe, 
Prussia, a suspicious Ford was discovered 
last week. 

Its owner, one Hans Nickels, a onetime 
Kapitan of Munich police, was pursued 
to Hamburg, arrested. In the sedan was 
a cigar box. In the cigar box was a pound 
and a half of smokeless powder and a 
time fuse. At the same time Hamburg 
police raided the apartment of a Ham- 
burg bank clerk, found another bomb 
containing the same type of powder. The 
arrest of Bombardier Nickels and the 
bank clerk led to the discovery of a bomb 
factory in Berlin operated by a certain 
Erich Timm. Much more important was 
the discovery that these men and many 
others were members of the dreaded Or- 
ganization Konsul, had been so since 1922, 
when Der Konsul was supposed to have 
been wiped out. 

German editors last week reminded their 
readers that agents of Der Konsul were 
once not only accustomed to throw bombs 
and assassinate their political opponents, 
but also did not hesitate to slit the gullet 
of any of its own members who were “un- 
trustworthy.” Anxious to wipe out Der 
Konsul once and for all, German police 
arrested 4o suspects last week. Members 
of the German Reichstag. behind hastily 
reglazed windows, prepared to vote heavier 
penalties for persons “guilty of offenses 
against the security of the Republic.” 


Voke Lifted 

Pretty little Rhineland towns like Bad 
Schwalbach and Koenigstein bade stolid, 
silent farewells last week to British troops 
who have been quartered in the vicinity of 
Wiesbaden all through the decade since 
the War. 

According to the Treaty of Versailles 
the troops would have stayed until Jan. 30, 
1935, but at the Hague Conference where 
the Young Plan was adopted and British 
Chancellor Snowden got his piece of 
“spongecake” (Time, Sept. 9), the whole 
theory of Rhineland occupations was 
scrapped and Britain, France and Belgium 
agreed to withdraw the last of their troops 
before June 30, 1930. 

The Britons who moved out last week 
were early birds, first of a host of evacu- 
ations which will keep moving all through 
the early winter. Cheerfully their bands 
blared “Tipperary,” “John Brown’s Body,” 
and even “I Can't Give You Anything But 
Love—Baby!” But the Rhineland vil- 
lagers and the citizens of Wiesbaden stood 
lowering, glum. Only at Koenigstein did 
the local mayor pay a grudging honest 
tribute. 


“T do not need to emphasize” he said, 
“that Koenigstein’s population hails this 
day of liberation from the foreign yoke. 
How we have longed for the day! I must, 
however, declare that the British troops 
did not make life as hard for us as some 
French troops who were quartered on us 
previously!” 


RUSSIA 

Big Red Buyers 

A watch factory and an alarm clock 
plant all complete and actually working— 
that was what Comrade V. V. Kuybyshev 
wanted to buy and have shipped to Soviet 
Russia. Shrewd Comrade Kuybyshev is 
Chairman of the Soviet Supreme Econom- 
ic Council. He has had experience buy- 
ing separate tools and machines abroad 
which somehow have not seemed to fit 
and work together as a proper factory 
when set up in Russia by Russians. There- 
fore not long ago Comrade Kuybyshev sent 
to the U. S. two stout, sagacious men, 
his trustiest lieutenants, to find a leading 
maker of alarm clocks and a successful 
watch manufacturer who would shut down 
their whirring, profitable plants and sell 
them out, lock, stock and gadgets. When 
the very same factories were set up and 
started whirring in Russia exactly as they 
had whirred in the U. S. there ought not 
to be—reasoned shrewd Comrade Kuyby- 
shev—the slightest possibility that they 
could fail to turn out alarm clocks and 
watches at a rate never known before in 
Russia 

Very quietly the two stout, sagacious 
agents of Comrade Kuybyshev came 
among LU. S. clock & watch folk two 
months ago. One of the two is Chairman 
A. M. Bodrov of the Soviet Precision Ma- 
chinery Trust which today makes old 
fashioned pendulum clocks at the rate of 
one million per year. The other Comrade 
was Technical Director I. G. Sarkin of the 
Trust. Together they sleuthed among the 
clockeries and watcheries of New York 
and the Midwest, negotiating discreetly 
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CoMRADE KUYBYSHEV 


lock, stack, whir and gadgets. 


Then they returned to Moscow. 
last week was their secret mission, 
success announced. 


Only 
their 


Factories soon to stop and be disman- 
tled are Canton, Ohio’s Dueber-Hampden 
Watch Co. and the Ansonia Clock Co. of 
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ISIT India’s Bazaars . . . buy 

brass bowls by the pound. 
Let venders tempt you with 
meat balls hot with tabasco. 
See Ceylon... where orchids 
grow wild over stucco walls... 
and Singalese braves sportmod- 
ern ’bobs”’. Go to Macao from 
Hongkong... take awhirl at fan- 
tan in this Monte Carlo of the 
Orient. Gaze at Peking’s Jade | 
Buddha. .. and the marble ter- 
races of the Altar of Heaven. | 
140 glorious days! 33 strange 
lands! And the incomparable 
luxury of the 


RESOLUTE: 


on its experienced 7th Around 
the World Cruise. You sail east- 
ward from New York January 


6th,1930 . . . on this 


, he Voyage of: Your Dreams 


arriving in every country at the 
ideal season. 
Over 38,000 miles and a re- 


markable program of shore ex- 
cursions included inthe rates— 


$2000 and up. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


famburg-American 


Branches in Boston—Chicago—Philadelphia 
St. Louis—San Francisco—Los Angeles—Montreal 
Winnipeg—Edmonton—Or Local Tourist Agents 





Brooklyn. The Ansonia Co.—as many an 
early riser knows—are pioneering popu- 
larizers of square alarm clocks, a na- 
tionally advertised variant that has sold 
lustily. Dueber-Hampden watches should 
sell in. Russia for about two roubles ($1). 
Both companies will at once build new 
plants to replace those sold to the Reds. 
Announcing the purchase last week, 
Comrade officials of the Soviet Amtorg 
Trading Corp. in Manhattan refused to 
divulge the price paid, said that the two 
plants will be set up and functioning in 
Russia by 1931, hoped that they will pro- 
duce every year 1,000,000 cheap watches, 
200,000 medium-priced watches, 1,000,000 


| alarm clocks, 500,000 wall and electric 


clocks. 

Reviewing the Soviet-U. S. trade sit- 
uation last week, big, jovial, loosely clad 
Comrade Saul G. Bron, Chairman of the 


| Amtorg Trading Corp. observed that his 


organization alone purchased for the 
Soviet Government two years. ago $2,- 
500,000 worth of U. S. goods, bought $11,- 


| 000,000 last year, is buying $25,000,000 


worth in 1929. Declaring that more than 
2,000 U. S. firms are now trading with 
Soviet Russia and have reaped orders 
totaling $430,000,000 in the past six years, 
Chairman Bron estimated ‘that before 
Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin completes his 
famed Five Year Program of “industrial- 
izing Russia” (Time, Sept. 9) an additional 
billion dollars’ worth of Soviet orders will 
have been placed in the U. S. 

When he first came to Manhattan three 
years ago cheerful Comrade Bron used to 


| ask business acquaintances why the U. S. 


did not recognize Soviet Russia. Today 
he considers that question of academic and 
rather secondary importance. Commercial 
recognition of the Soviet Union by U. S. 
industry is now whole-hearted, enthusias- 


| tic. In the past six years $110,000,000 of 
U. S. cash has been spent for Russian 
| goods. Colossal outstanding contracts be- 


tween the Soviet Union and U. S. firms 
are: 

$50,000,000 to the Austin Co. of Cleve- 
land for constructing in the next 15 
months an entire Soviet city of 25,000 
tentatively named ‘‘Austingrad” (Time, 
Sept. 16). 

$30,000,000 to the Ford Motor Co. for 
automobile parts which will be assembled 
in Russia during the next four years until 
local plants contracted for get into pro- 
duction. 

$25,000,000 to the Longacre Engineer- 
ing and Construction Co. Inc. of Man- 
hattan, for apartment houses to be built 
in Moscow. 

$15,000,000 to the C. F. Seabrook Co. of 
Manhattan to perform part of the work 
of constructing a huge new network of 


Soviet highways. 


$10,000,000 to the Nitrogen Engineering 
Corp. of Manhattan for a giant ammonia 
fertilizer plant. 

In addition the Soviet Government is 
expending $100,000,000 on dams and hy- 
dro-electric development of the Dnieper 
River, with Hugh L. Cooper & Co. of Man- 
hattan acting as consulting engineers, the 
generators to be furnished by International 
General Electric Co. Also, $115,000,000 
has just been appropriated for the develop- 
ment of coal mining in the Soviet Union 
and three leading U. S. mining and engi- 
neering firms have recently contracted to 


act as consultants: 1) Allen & Garcia Co. 
of Chicago; 2) Stuart, James & Cooke, 
Inc., of Manhattan; 3) Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. of Chicago. 

Said Chairman Bron proudly last week: 
“The objective is to realize an ambitious 
program which calls for an increase in 
our coal production of from 35,000,000 
tons last year to 75,000,000 in 1933 at the 
end of the Five Year Program.” 





“Bubnov” 


“A nice person to be Commisar of 
Education !’”—that was what Bolshevist in- 
tellectuals thought but dared not say last 
week when they heard that Soviet Dictator 
Josef Stalin had placed in charge of 
Russia’s schools and universities bold, 
dashing, ruthless General Andrei Bubnov 
(pronounced Boobnoff). 

Dictator Stalin himself is not exactly 
educated, speaks no language except Rus- 
sian, has to look up places like “Portugal” 
in a dog-eared atlas. He knows well 
enough that General Bubnov was expelled 
from the Moscow School of Agriculture 
26 years ago as a “dangerous radical” and 
has had little or no formal education since. 
More important in the Dictator’s eyes is 
the fact that Bubnov fought valiantly as a 
commander of guerrilla bands during the 
Red Revolution, swashbuckled himself into 
the Supreme Military Council (General 
Staff), and is sufficiently literate to have 
edited for several years the Soviet Army’s 
propaganda magazine Red Star. 

Kicked out of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, last week, to make room for General 
Bubnov, was high-strung, sensitive. super- 
cultured Anatole Lunacharsky. He en- 
couraged esthetic dancing, once directed an 
educational motion picture in which his 
wife was instructively seduced. A good 
many unesthetic people predict that Bub- 
nov will not do worse. 


MONACO 


Princess Charlotte 

In 1429 Dunois, Bastard of Orleans, 
defeated the English, and with the aid of 
Joan of Arc saved France for King Charles 
VII. Last week Princess Charlotte, ille- 
gitimate and adopted daughter of the 
Prince of Monaco, rose from her sickbed 
at Nice and saved Monaco for Prince 
Louis II. 

For over a year disgruntled Mona- 
gasques have sent letters and delegations to 
their grumpy prince, have begged him to 
repair the water works, improve the tele- 
phone service, allow his subjects greater 
control in the direction of that fountain 
head of all Monaco’s prosperity, the Monte 
Carlo Casino (Time, Jan. 7, 1928). 
Grumpy Prince Louis did nothing. Lately 
the Monagasques have been louder in their 
demands. Brusquely they threatened to 
revolt. 

Old Prince Louis laughed at the idea 
of a Monagasque revolution; not so Prin- 
cess Charlotte. She rushed to Monte Carlo 
fortnight ago, listened long and patiently 
to the Monagasques’ complaints. On to 
Marseilles went she to argue the justice of 
their claims with her father. At length 
after a long and exhausting family scene, 
he relented, wrote a favorable reply to his 
subjects’ demands. With Prince Louis’ 
letter in her handbag, adopted daughter 
Charlotte hurried back to Monaco. 
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133 days . 
46days F# 7 | 
Il days BEea- 1 
which trip will YOU take? 


135 days.. around the world on the BELGENLAND, 


largest, finest liner that has ever circled the globe. From New York De- 





cember 20; Los Angeles Jan. 6; San Francisco Jan. 8. A combination of 


ARGENTINA 


Corpse Blackamon 
A favorite for long with Argentine cir- 


| cus-goers was “Blackamon, the Living 


Corpse.” A swarthy, stocky Italian, 


| Corpse Blackamon favored satin turbans 


and gaudy oriental robes, fascinated the 
steeply banked audiences in Buenos 
Aires’ permanent single-ring circus by 
sticking pins through his cheeks and arms. 
Invariably he climaxed his performance 
by shuddering, screaming, and going into 
a trance. Uniformed attendants lifted the 


| rigid Blackamon into a specially prepared 


masterfully arranged itinerary and ideal cruise ship that has won an un- | 


precedented following among world travelers. Unusual side trips, includ- 
ing a 12-day cruise in the East Indian Archipelago. Arrival in Europe in 
April, timely for Spring sojourns. Operated jointly by Red Star Line 


and American Express Co. $1750 up, including shore program. 


46-dap Mediterranean Cruises by White Star 
Line. including the Holy Land and Egypt...and in vivid contrast, 
such places as Gibraltar, Monte Carlo, Naples, Constantinople, etc.—a 
veritable pageant that will enthrall you. Sailings from New York: S.S. 
LAURENTIC, January 9 and February 27; S.S. ADRIATIC, January 
18 and March 8. First Class $695 up; Tourist Third Cabin $420, both 


including complete shore programs. 


//-dayp Cruises to Havana, Nassau and Bermuda. 
Here is something new. Cruises short enough for the busiest person, 
yet comprehensive, including three smart winter rendez-vous. The regu- 


lar fortnightly sailings enable you to stop over at your pleasure and 


resume your trip on a later sailing. The great Red Star liner LAP- | 
| give preferential attention to the aims of 


LAND sails Dec. 28; Jan. 11; Jan. 25; Feb. 8; Feb. 22; Mar. 8. $175 up. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


ErwOS” OCta® SERVICE 


For full information address NMW/ No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 460 Market Street, San 
Francisco; our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents 





glass-faced coffin, buried him eight feet 
deep in the sandy floor of the circus ring. 
For three hours he would remain there 
while clowns tumbled and horses cantered 
above him to be exhumed alive and smiling 
at the end of the evening. 

A few months ago the original Corpse 
Blackamon, finding the long evenings in 
his coffin cramping and monotonous, gave 
up his original act, purchased a hussar 
jacket and a whip and toured South 
America, sticking his head into lions’ 
mouths twice daily. But Argentine circus- 
goers missed their Living Corpse, managers 
searched for a successor. Last week the 
rococo facade of Buenos Aires’ Cirque 
Cordoba billed another “Blackamon, the 
Living Corpse.” The new Blackamon, who 
had been one of the original Living 
Corpse’s assistants, omitted his former 
master’s self perforations last week. but 
successfully went into his trance. was 
buried in his glass-fronted coffin. Three 
hours later the sand was shoveled away, 
spotlights focussed on the coffin. 

Men shouted in alarm, women and chil- 
dren screamed. The glass top of the coffin 
was smashed in. Inside lay the false 
Blackamon, dead, his hands and face hor- 
ribly gashed by broken glass. Losing his 
nerve in the midst of his performance, he 
had evidently, vainly, fought to free him- 
self from being smothered alive. 


— 
Trade Embassy 
To the opulent estancieros whose 


ranches cover most of Argentina the 
smartest rendezvous on earth is El Jockey 
Club in sophisticated Buenos Aires. One 
night last week the sumptuously baroque 
club was con fiesta for some jovial Britons. 
Champagne popped and sizzled. Frankly 
the Britons admitted they were out for 
Argentine trade. Hospitably they were 
toasted and cheered. “Welcome! Welcome 
to Argentina!” cried Dr. Joaquin Sanchez 
de Anchorena, oldtime toastmaster of £/ 
Club. “I cannot praise too highly British 
achievement in stock-raising and _horse- 
breeding. Rest assured we are ready to 


your economic mission.” 

The slender, patrician Englishman who 
rose to reply is Viscount d’Abernon of 
Stoke d’Abernon. A brilliant master of 
conciliation he scored heavily as the Em- 
pire’s first Ambassador in sullen Berlin 
directly after the War. His brain con- 
ceived the Locarno Pacts. When three 


| other statesmen—Briand, Chamberlain, 


Stresemann—carried through his idea and 
each won a Nobel Peace Prize, he content- 
edly retired. Germany had been brought 
back into the comity of nations and he did 


| not care who got the credit. In the same 
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“ He had built a small shop 


for making screws"* 


TIME 


/ Mr. Dick Miller, President of the City Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., tells a story of two young busi- 


#7) 
\ 
\ ness men, and the contrast in their present fortunes 


e/ 


Bi hewrge two young men fur- 
nish a dramatic contrast,” 
said Mr. Dick Miller. “One of 
them inherited $35,000; the other, 
an experienced mechanic and a 
hard worker, started with a small 
savings account. 

“The first young man came to 
me one day and said he wanted 
to sell out all his securities, that 
he had a chance to buy an interest 
in a Broadway theatrical produc- 
tion. “I can make $150,000 in this 
thing, Dick,’ he told me earnestly. 
‘It’s a friend of mine who’s stag- 
ing the show, and he has had two 
successes in two years.’ 

“Nothing I could say could dis- 
suade him. He sold out his $35,- 
000 in securities, and put it into 
the theatrical production —‘that 
wassure to bea whirlwind success.’ 

“Today heis working a few doors 
down the street for $30 a week. 

“The other young man, the me- 
chanic, came to us a few years 
ago, wanting to borrow the money 
to buy two automatic screw ma- 
chines. We looked him up. He 
had a savings account with us. 
He had a modest reserve of sound 
securities. He had built a small 
shop for making screws and had 
paid for the machinery he already 
had out of his earnings. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


\o 


“We gladly- loaned him the 
money. He paid off his notes regu- 
larly out of his increased business, 
and the moment the notes were 
paid he started right in again sav- 
ing money and making conserva- 
tive investments. 


“Today this young man is 
owner of a substantial, thriving 
business, and is one of the largest 
depositors of this bank.” 

+ + + 

Prominent bankers in hundreds of com- 
munities are giving depositors in their 
banks the benefit of their well-rounded 
knowledge of safe securities. Like Mr. 
Miller, they feel a very deep responsi- 
bility toward the men and women whom 
they advise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above ev very thing else, 
safety as a first principle of investing. 


Good yield, of course, they regard as 
important, yet always only after. safety 
of principal has been properly judged. 
Indeed, the average investor can do noth- 
ing wiser than go to his own banker, or a 
high grade investment banker, for advice. 

In hundreds of communities, bankers 
have chosen from Straus offerings for re- 
commendation to their depositors and 
for purchase for their 
own bank reserves. 
Among Straus offer- 
ings are bonds of 
widely diversified 
types, real estate | 
mortgage, railway, / 
municipal, public 
utility, and foreign 
bonds. 





S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Srraus Burtprncs .. . In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., 


be 


Today this young skal 
is one of the largest 
~ depositors of this Bank” 





Mk. Dick Mitter, President of the City 
Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., formerly 
President of the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is prominently iden- 
tified with the business and industrial 
development of the Indiana metropolis 


Send for this booklet—As a help to all 
who are interested in studying the prin- 
ciples of sound investment, S. W. Straus 
& Co. has prepared an interesting, easy- 
to-understand booklet, “‘How to Invest 
Money”. Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his future should 
own a copy of this booklet. It will be sent 
without charge. Write for booklet I-1014 


INCORPORATED 


In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet I-1014,*How to Invest Money.” 
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Twin-Flex transforms a model 
AA Ford Truck into a rugged 
six-wheel vehicle of three ton 
rated carrying capacity. It cuts 
down haulage costs to the low- 
est ton mile basis ever approach- 
ed by any truck, or truck and 
trailer combination. It provides 
three ton haulage capacity at 
one-half the price ordinarily re- 
quired for like capacity. It cuts 
in half maintenance costs—fuel 
consumption, repairs, insur- 
ance, tires, depreciation and 
interest on investment. These 
are proved facts. Twin-Flex is | 





being used by fleet ownersevery- 
where. Write today for full 
information. It will pay you. 


THE TWIN-FLEX CORPORATION 
4461 West Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The Twin-Flex Corporation 
4461 West Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


Without obligation, please send me full information on 
Twin-Flex. 


spirit Viscount d’Abernon recently con- 
sented to head the unofficial British Trade 
Mission to South America which was cham- 
pagned at El Jockey Club last week. For 
him it is another adventure in conciliation. 
He will try to win back as much as possible 











© Keystone 
VISCOUNT D’ABERNON 
He brought in the prize bull. 
of the Argentine trade which Great Brit- 
ain has lost since 1914 to the U. S. and 
since 1920 to Germany. 


Said Lord d’Abernon sonorously: “The | 
fact belongs to history that England was | 


the first foreign country to manifest sym- 
pathy for Argentina and to offer material 
help.” Then, while his Jockey Club au- 
dience occasionally cheered, the Viscount 


| recalled that Britain has nearly two bil- 


lion dollars invested in Argentina, mostly 
in railways and cattle. Humorously he 
noted that Argentina’s Prize Bull of 1929 
had just been bought at auction in Buenos 
Aires by the British Bovril (Beef Extract) 
Co. (slogan: BOVRIL puts BEEF into 
YOU!). “It seems to me,” concluded Vis- 
count d’Abernon, “that the reciprocal 
friendship uniting our countries is of a 
very special order.” 

Thus far proceedings had been suffi- 
ciently decorous, but now Sir Malcolm 
Robertson, British Ambassador to Argen- 
tina and not a member of the d’Abernon 
Trade Mission, hove up upon his feet and 
cried: “Let the price of Argentine meat 
and wheat rise! Thanks to the work which 


| you are going to give the British workman 
| he will be able to meet these conditions 











with the extra money which will be put in | 


his pocket.” 
“It is one of our priceless riches!” cried 
Toastmaster de Anchorena. “It is some- 


thing we preserve with tenderness and | 


care!” 

Such was the first inkling that Sir Mal- 
colm might have roughed out in recent 
months a reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween Britain and Argentina which awaited 
only final negotiation by Viscount d’Aber- 
non and his confirmation in behalf of the 
Imperial Government. At Buenos Aires 
the Jockey Club banquet was followed by 
rapid, intensive, well-hushed work. Para- 
doxically, the first official announcement of 
success was made in far off London. 








Uncontrolled * 
heating is 
wasteful. No 
manual control can be 
economical — or health- 
ful—because of the un- 
avoidable wide tempera- 
ture fluctuations. 


The Thermotrol—which 
regulates room tempera- 
tures through regulation 
of individual radiators— 
will accomplish fuel 
economies that are al- 
most unbelievable be- 
cause it eliminates 


wasteful heating. 
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of the fuel bill. 
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plete information. 
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To respectful British newsgatherers a | 


frosty official of the Foreign Office cau- 
tiously revealed that: 1) The agreement 
signed by Viscount d’Abernon last week 
is “provisional and expected to run for two 
years’; 2) During this period specified 
Argentine purchase of £8,000,000 ($38.,- 
880,000) worth of British manufactured 
goods will be balanced by specified British 
purchases of Argentine foodstuffs and raw 
materials of an equal value; 3) Details of 
the agreement were withheld, pending a 
formal and joint announcement by both 
Governments, but it was meagerly stated 
without explanation that the Argentine 
products to be bought by Britain would 
be “purchased through the usual chan- 
nels,” and that the British goods to be 
bought by Argentina would be “chiefly 
for railways and public works.” 

When the London announcement was 
cabled to Argentina, ferreting Buenos Aires 
reporters -wormed out the further fact that 
the d’Abernon mission had arranged an 
Anglo-Argentine floating credit of £16,- 
000.000 ($77,760,000) to facilitate the mu- 
tual buying and selling provided for in the 
main agreement. The usually well-in- 
formed La Prensa declared that the Brit- 
ish Government would use its £8,000,000 
($38,880,000) purchases of Australian food 
and raw materials ‘to feed and clothe the 
British Army and Navy.” 

There was also a report that Lord d’Ab- 
ernon had arranged for a $200,000,000 


private British loan to the Argentine Gov- | 


ernment for road building purposes. Both 
La Prensa and equally famed La Nacion 
were skeptical of the constitutional right 
of Argentina’s fanatically secretive Presi- 
dent Hipolito Irigoyen to sign rich, special 


agreements without consulting the Argen- | 


tine Congress. “Even members of the 
President’s Cabinet,” said La Nagion in- 


dignantly, “knew absolutely nothing of | 


what was afoot.” 

Aside from the d’Abernon visit, the 
great event in Argentina, last week, was 
the end of a cataclysmic six-month 
drought. Both the flax and wheat crops 
were on the point of utter ruin. Grazing 
grass had withered and died. Ranchers 
had petitioned for Government aid to buy 
fodder and save their cattle. 


JAPAN 
Murder Price 


Japanese justice proved to the world 
last week that no one can commit murder 
in Japan without paying the price. 

The Murder: A month ago, scowling 


Marshal Chang Tsung-chang, brutal Chi- | 


nese ex-governor of Shantung Province, 
sat by an open window in his summer 
hotel on the Japanese Island of Beppu 
(Time, Aug. 12). In the hotel garden 
strolled an elegant Manchu, slender Prince 
Hsien Kai, a cousin of China’s deposed 
Boy-Emperor, Henry P’u-yi. At that mo- 
ment, a pistol which Marshal Chang hap- 
pened to be holding, happened to go off. 
The bullet happened to strike Prince Hsien 
Kai in the back, happened to kill him. 
Beppu gossips hinted that Prince Hsien 
Kai had been unduly intimate with one of 
Marshal Chang’s 20 ox 30 wives. 


The Price: Tried last week before the 








Oita District Court, scowling Marshal 


Chang was sentenced to 15 days in jail, 
or a fine of $150. He paid the fine. 


| it an exact inch of Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 





| The morning shaving period was usually the most irritable , 





medley, the 
Duke of Wiltshire’s 


man,reveals shaving 
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lands Sporting Dect 





. N RISING, and before 
bathing, his Grace, clad 

—_<=—.—— only in pajama bottoms, 
takes his stance before his barbering glass. In water testing 
120° Fahrenheit he dips his badger brush. Then squeezes upon 


Brushing this non-caustic, non-irritating soap lightly to his 
face, he works up a rich, luxurious lather that lubricates both 
blade and beard. The razor glides to work, without rasp or pull. 
Each hair is shorn, clean at its base, without harm to the skin. 


Then his Grace takes to the tub and emerges ready for Fougére 
Royale After-Shaving Lotion. The moment it touches his face \ / 
he is refreshed, his skin toned and glowing, muscles supple, 

wrinkles flown. In 10 seconds he receives the same stimulat- 

ing effect, the same electric rejuvenation, as from a half-hour 

massage by an expert barber. 


To top it off—he uses a dash of Fougére Royale Talcum— 
soft, clinging, smooth—in an invisible colour made especially 
for men. 


What especially pleases his Grace is the fragrance—Fougére 
Royale (Royal Fern)—so masculine it’s never worn by women. 


part of his day. I am pleased to say his Grace now hurdles 
it—singing. 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
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Shaving Stick, 75¢ Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


“Facial Seah, 300” After-Shaving Lotion 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. J2; 539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge, trial containers of Fougére Royale 
After-Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
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Another Spencerian advertising maxim 

all shot! Here's this upstart Pacific Coast 

_ taking the 5th grade copybook wisecrack 
for a ride. 


Far fields sometimes are. greenest! The 
Pacific Coast, we are wheedled into ad- 
mitting, is the greenest, lushest marketing 


pasture in America. And competition hasn't 
trampled down the grass. 


Cheery spenders, more dollars to spend, 





fewer people grabbing at ‘em, no racke- 
teers, fine golf climate, men who know 
what a Loviseboulanger gown is and wo- 
men who've heard of Molnar. 


What's all that to do with merchandising 
statistics and pie-charts? My dear sir, what 
would be the sense of that elongated 
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standard-of-living bar on the other page 
if it didn't tell about PEopLE?—People who 
appreciate rumble-seat roadsters and re- 


frigerators that would decorate the Queen 


of Sheba's kitchen, and keep a sharp eye 
for bond offerings? 

Pacific Coasters are exactly that kind 
of people. Points: (1.) Average income 55% 
above the national average; (2.) 500,000 
more passenger cars than families; (3.) 
50% higher per capita savings deposits 
even after supporting a 65% supernormal 
standard of living. 

Sales and advertising executives who 
schedule special Pacific Coast campaigns 
on top of their national coverage are near- 


ly always pleased, later on, at their per- 
spicacity. 
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LOS ANGELES HERALD 
SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
Hi ee i DAR SN ON RE A 






a Morning & Sunday 





LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
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Why Not Broaden Its Influence 

... Increase Its Fame... Leave 

With It a Beautiful and Lasting 
Token of Your Progress. 


If you have been successful in life, it is 
probable that you frequently feel an urge to 
express your appreciation in some way im- 
préssive and lasting. 


In all the world you will find no way 
more fitting or beautiful than Golden: Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes, placed in the church 
“back home.” There, where ideals were born 
and character moulded, is an opportunity to 
endow the ‘silent finger pointing to the - : 
with a VOICE vibrant with the message of 
Christianity! 

Equipped with the Deagan Electric Player 
these Chimes may be made to play automat- 
ically {in exactly the right playing tempo} as 
long and as often each day as desired. In 
many sections the 15-minute Westminster 
peal, a morning — a twilight program 
and the 9 o'clock curfew are already an eag- 
erly awaited part of community lil. Special 
sacred and patriotic programs add new im- 
pressiveness to church and state holidays. 


! Having conferred this beneficence on the 

’ church of your childhood, you will feel, on 
the day # the dedication, a glow of satis- 
.. faction that will remain with you for life—a 
precious memory made more precious by the 
thought that for generations to come the 
Chimes will sing their daily song of cheer 
and inspiration. 


And if yourthoughts of the church “back 
home” are intertwined with memorizs of a 
dear one since departed, the Chimes will 
serve not only as a priceless community asset 
but as a living Me’ ial. Each mellow note, 
each golden melody. is a tribute to the loved 
one—and a reminder of your philanthropy. 






THE CHIMES 
; DEDICATED TO F 
THE GLORY OF GOD 


1N LOVING MEMORY OF 


CAROLINE ELLEN MASON |. 















WERE PRESENTED TO THIS i 
CHURCH BY 
i EDWARD R. MASON 
A.D. 1921 
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The price of Deagan Tower Chimes is 

$4375 and up. Literature, including 

beautiful Memorial Book, gladly sent 
without cost or obligation. 


J.C.Deagan Inc. 


EST, 1860 
243 Deagan Building .. Chicago 


Deagan Tower Chimes 
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West of Wall Street 

Common is the belief among Easterners 
that all Big Business news originates in 
the East. Proud Californians have long 
disagreed, pointing for proof to Cali- 
fornia’s many flourishing industries. Last 
week Californians were given fresh proof 
of their importance. Dow, Jones & Co., 
financial news-distributors, publishers of 
the Wall Street Journal, announced that 
starting in October a Pacific Coast morn- 
ing edition of the Journal would be pub- 
lished daily, “in further recognition of the 
important financial growth of this terri- 
tory.” 

With head offices in San Francisco, the 
new Journal will be distributed to the 
chief Pacific Coast cities by airplane. 
Reports of Eastern business operations, 
stock transactions, mergers will, of course, 
be complete and detailed. But at least 
one-third of the news will concern itself 
wholly with things Pacific. 

Kenneth C. Hogate. vice president and 
general manager of Dow, Jones & Co., am- 
plified upon the necessity for such a 
newspaper. “The west coast,” said he, “is 
an empire within itself. It contains the 
only entirely separate markets in the 
United States. Prices on the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco Stock Exchanges— 
whose seats are now selling for approxi- 
mately $150,000 each—are in no way de- 
pendent on New York Stock Exchange 
prices. Some stocks such as Standard Oil 
of California, Kolster Radio, Pacific Gas 
& Electric, California Packing | Del Monte 
Brand products | are listed on both Pacific 
Coast and New York boards, and the 
prices sometimes vary east and _ west. 
Financial news printed in Eastern business 
newspapers reaches California too stale 
to be news. And Westerners certainly de- 
serve fresh financial news. So with these 
things considered, we thought it would be 
best to inaugurate a separate Pacific Coast 
edition.” 

Western brokers viewed the plan with 
approval. Well known to them is the man 
selected to be the Journal’s editor—H. C. 
Hendee, head of Dow, Jones’s Pacific 
Coast financial ticker news service, once 
a newspaper reporter on. the Detroit 
News with Mr. Hogate. The establishment 
of the Journal seemed a natural out- 
growth of the establishment last year of 
Dow, Jones’s coast-to-coast direct wire, 
serving Pacific Coast brokerage houses 
with last-minute eastern news. Pacific 
Coast brokers will have in the new 
Journal the only Western financial news- 
paper that is in no sense local. 
Villainess v. Villain 

Wounded War veteran . . . broke 
robs store is sentenced to serve six 
to ten years in a Georgia chain gang 
escapes reforms becomes — suc- 





cessful Chicago magazine editor .. . is 
forced to marry a woman 14 years his 
senior for fear she will betray him . . . is 


betrayed by her because of jealousy over 
a younger, prettier woman. 

Such a story made good .copy last Me ly 
for William Randolph Hearst's Chicago 
American. War Veteran Robert Elliott 
Burns, editor of a magazine called Greater 
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Chicago, was the hero of the story which 
he wrote himself. Many another U. S$ 
newspaper re-told the tale of woe (Time, 
June 3). Convict Burns got much sym- 
pathy. Letters, telephone calls, personal 
visits to Illinois and Georgia authorities 
besought a pardon for much-pitied Convict 
Burns. 

When Convict Burns was returned to 
Georgia, the wife who sent him there was 
implicitly condemned by the press for 
jealousy and revenge on the strength of 
Burns’s story in the American. Last week 
Mrs. Burns, through Attorney Theodore 
William Miller of Chicago, filed libel suit 
against the American. Shrewd, she did not 
ask millions (as is usually the case) for the 
destruction of an obscure reputation. She 
asked only $100,000, on the following 
charges: 1) aiding and abetting Convict 
Burns to “falsely and maliciously set him- 
self up as a hero who was greatly wronged 
by his wife . making a hero out of a 
wicked and unworthy party, while well 
knowing the malice of said Robert E 
Burns toward the plaintiff.” 

2) Publishing words which “in their 
common acceptance” charged the plaintitt 
with fornication and adultery. 

Supporting Mrs Burns’s complaints 
was an affidavit given by her to her attor- 
ney setting forth a new version of the life 
of Convict Burns, including the following 
allegations: 

In his youth he spent much time with 
gamblers. A boasted adventurer, he en- 
listed in the U. S. Army during the War 
After his discharge he again became an 
adventurer. At various times he: ran a 
New York matrimonial bureau; collected 
“thousands of dollars” on a Ford car which 
he repeatedly raffled off but never de- 
livered; was arrested after “illegal actions’ 
during a political campaign; jumped bail 
and went to Georgia where the store 
robbery occurred. 

Returning to Chicago, Burns met Emily 
del Pino (later Mrs. Burns, the plaintiff). 
who was then “37, of good character and 
morals in possession of a flourishing 
business and doing well.” Burns boarded 
at her mother’s house, during which time 
he illegally obtained pay-check money 
while time-keeper for a construction com- 
pany. He borrowed $2,500 from Emily 
del Pino, started his magazine. He never 
paid back the money, she says. After the 
magazine was started, Convict Burns and 
Plaintiff del Pino were married “to the 
entire satisfaction and good wishes of his 
family” (his brother is a minister). When 
Greater Chicago prospered he “stayed 
away from home . found amusement 
and pleasure in gambling dens,” treated 
Plaintiff Burns with “utter contempt.” 

One night he met Lillian Salo, 22, and 
went to live with her at various Chicago 
hotels, from several of which they were 
ousted for extreme disorderly conduct 
Then it was that Mrs. Burns, “feeling that 
Mr. Burns was a menace to society,” 
notified the Georgia authorities 

Journalists speculating on the case won- 
dered: 1) could Mrs. Burns prove that 
the American, when it printed Burns’s 
story, “well knew” of his malice towards 
her? 2) If she could prove that, and 
prove her whole story, was it worth $100.- 
000 to the American to have printed with- 
out verifying its “human interest” story 
about “poor War Veteran Burns’’? 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Shock 

In Eddyville, Ky., Carl Hord, 27, 
murderer of a grocer, sat in an electric 
chair. When the switch was thrown, 2,000 
volts went through his body. Murderer 
Hord slumped, then straightened up. 
“Boys,” he remarked, “I’m not dead.” 





: 


Record 


In Earlyville, N. Y., John Parsons | 


claimed a new record—swore that an elec- 
tric bulb in his dark hall had been burn- 
ing steadily for 15 years. 


Bat 


In Bellmore, L. I., potent station WEAF 
of the National Broadcasting Co. was 
silent for eight hours. Reason: a bat flew 
between some condenser plates, died there. 
Vinegar 

In Greene, Me., a fire occurred on the 
farm of John Sawyer. Firemen failed to 
save three buildings, used up all their 
water. Then they filled their pump with 
barrels of Farmer Sawyer’s vinegar, 
squirted it at a fourth building, saved it. 


Legs 


In Copenhagen, Professor Morkeberg of 
Copenhagen Agricultural University ampu- 
tated the gangrenous foreleg of a cow, 
attached a wooden leg. 


Cachet 


In Cambridge, Mass., federal narcotic 
agents searched an apartment. Finding 
nothing, they started to leave. Suddenly 
one of them stopped, stooped, pulled some 
drugs out of a dog’s mouth. 


Klucks 

In Brooklyn, Raymond Songen, 17, 
showed his pet pigeons to his friend Frank 
Leonard, 16. Frank, who also kept pigeons. 
called Raymond’s birds “a _ flock of 
klucks.” Raymond hit Frank on the jaw. 
Frank fell dead. 


Dead Letter 


In the postotfice of Lockport, N. Y., a 
letter was received addressed: “God Al- 
mighty, Lockport, N. Y.” 


Letter 


In Washington, U. S. Representative 
Andrew L. Somers of New York received 
the following letter from two of his 


Brooklyn constituents: “I would like to | 


know if you could pass a bill providing 
for half pennys. The reason is that around 
our way they sell cakes 2 for five cents, 


(5¢), one costs three cents. So if we | 


could have half pennys we would only 
have to pay 2 and '% cents. Thanking you 
in advance. Answer please. MORRIS 
RAPPAPORT. MILTON WINSTON.” 











CLoccep? 


WHEN ASTHMA CLOGS YOUR 
NIGHT AND HAY FEVER SHATTERS 


YOUR DAY . «+ WHEN EITHER OF 


THEM IS TEARING YOU TO PIECES 


ooo AT LEAST, THERE IS ONE GREAT 


CIGARETTE YOU CAN ENJOY 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


SPLID <IGARETTES -20 FOR 20- 


THE AXTON- FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 
and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 
ful selection. . 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 
tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 
investor. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 
Boston Milwaukee St. Louis Davenport 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange 
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A “CLEMCO” Da Vinci Suite in the private office of Mr. Bulova, President, Bulova Watch Company, 
Empire Trust Building, New York. Installation made by Flint & Horner Company, Inc,, New York. 


An Old Unfriendly Friend— 
Your Old Office Furniture 


C; DLY to you—and you to it—because of the years’ association 
of many battles waged and won in its presence. 

But unfriendly, unmodern —not like you—to your friends and busi- 
ness associates. . 

Correct that erroneous impression. Possess the advantages of vibrant 
office atmosphere and individuality through one of the many distinctive, 
fine office suites in exquisitely figured precious woods by “CLEMCO.” 


Let us give you many helpful suggestions in “Pointers In Planning An 
Office” mailed with Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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Fallen Silver 


A group of Chinese men gathered last 
week in a large dismal house in Hong 
Kong. They watched a man write figures 
on a board, erase them, write other fig- 
ures. None spoke loudly but each spoke 
often. They were selling silver and they 
were gathered in the silver exchange. In 
Peking and Shanghai similar groups were 
gathered. They too were selling. When 
they were through selling last week silver 
prices in London and Wall Street reached 
the lowest low in ten years: approximately 
504¢ an ounce. A month ago Chinese spec- 
ulators held approximately 20,000,000 
ounces of silver, at the end of last week 
they had sold 50,000,000, were apparently 
on the short side to the extent of 30,000,- 
000 ounces. 

No El Dorado but an El Argento is 
China. It is the only important country 
on a silver basis currency. For many a 
year it has been one of the chief markets 
for U. S., Canadian, South American sil- 
ver. But lately silver prices have de- 
creased, the Chinese market slowed. Rea- 
sons: overproduction of silver in the U. S., 
Mexico. Then, too, India, once a great 
Chinese silver buyer, has been selling in- 
stead of buying. France and Belgium in 
the last two years have sold 40,000,000 
ounces of silver. Inevitably the Chinese 
market was flooded, the price of silver fell. 
Inevitable too was the bearish selling of 
Chinese speculators last week. But silver- 
men opined last week that in spite of its 
new low, silver faced no crisis. Optimists 
even prophesied that Chinese silver would 
again chink to better prices. 





Circus Trust 


With the circus as a business enter- 
prise, with circuses as corporations, the 
average person is no more concerned than 
he is concerned with the old swimming 
pool as a source of water-power. 

Last week, however, came a reminder 
of the fact that the circus business is an 
industry, subject to profits and losses, to 
fat seasons and lean, and subject also to 
mergers, combinations, monopolization. It 
was the monopolistic aspect of the circus 
which last week attracted attention. For, 
through buying out American Circus Corp., 
John Ringling, large, two-chinned pro- 
prietor of Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey 
Combined Circus became owner of every 
U. S. circus of any considerable size. 
American Circus Corp. was the manage- 
ment company for Sells-Floto, John Robin- 
son, Hagenbeck-Wallace, Sparks and Al 
G. Barnes circuses. In absorbing Amer- 
ican Circus Corp., Mr. Ringling in one 
all-embracing gesture eliminated competi- 
tion in a manner which in almost any other 
field would have excited public clamor and 
governmental disapproval. But a circus is 
not a necessity of life and there is a cer- 
tain justice in the fact that there now un- 
doubtedly exists that “Greatest Show on 
Earth,” as which every circus has billed 
itself from the time when the first tent 
rose on the first lot. Mr. Ringling will 
continue, however, to operate his various 
shows as separate units. 

It was a popular preference for acro- 


batics instead of music that started Mr. 
Ringling, youngest of seven Ringling 
Bros.* on his career as circus-man. Back 
in the late ’7os, the brothers organized a 
concert troupe, discovered that the addi- 
tion first of a contortionist, later of a trap- 
eze act, materially increased box office 
business. Then came a menagerie in the 
shape of one hyena, to the laughter of 
which was later added the roar of a lion 











Joun RINGLING 
Tents and Tintorettos, Corots and 
kangaroos. 


and the leaps of a kangaroo. It was not 
until he had been for several seasons a 
circus man that Mr. Ringling even saw an 
elephant. But gradually the show grew 
bigger, the animals wilder, the freaks more 
peculiar and the patronage more sub- 
stantial. In 1907 Mr. Ringling bought 
control of Barnum & Bailey, became leader 
of the industry which he now dominates. 
His combined employe list totals some 
6,500, and his wealth is estimated in eight 
figures. 

There is little of the traditional show- 
man in Mr. Ringling except that he is sar- 
torially on the same plane as New York’s 
Mayor Walker. He is the owner of vari- 
ous oil-wells and railroads, of a Fifth Ave- 
nue, Manhattan, mansion, a 46-acre estate 
at Alpine, N. J., a Venetian palazzo at 
Sarasota, Fla. At Sarasota he has a 
museum, but not in the circus sense of 
the word. It is filled with Gainsboroughs, 
Romneys, Corots, Tintorettos, and works 
of many another classicist, but no mod- 
erns. Last June he bought Rembrandt’s 
Descent from the Cross, price $40,950. 
The museum (largest south of the Mason- 
Dixon line) is built of marble taken from 
the temples of ancient Greece. 

Mr. Ringling is now in his sixties. Said 
he: “Circus people are hard-working and 
thrifty. They all save up to have homes. 
. .. They can’t get drunk even if they 
wanted to.” 


*The brothers: Otto, Gus, Henry, Charlie, 
Alf T., Al and John. Only John is now living. 


Morgan Power 


One of the most appropriate uses to 
which a capitalist may put his capital is its 
employment in the field of electric light 
and power. He must be a potent capital- 
ist, since an investment of millions is 
needed to turn the currents of rivers into 
currents of electricity. Once in operation, 
however, an electric utility is almost a 
natural monopoly with unlimited possibil- 
ities for expansion and a product equally 
essential to U.S. homes and U. S. factories. 
A power house is a match to light a thou- 
sand lamps, a motor to turn a thousand 
wheels. 

Yet, though the electric utility seems to 
have been expressly designed for capitalis- 
tic development, it is only within the pres- 
ent year that J. P. Morgan & Co., most po- 
tent embodiment of U. S. capital, has en- 
tered largely into the light and power field. 
Excited, last week, were U. S. newspapers 
and U. S. senators (see p. 16) when the 
Morgan utility interests acquired from the 
Mellon utility interests a group of light and 
power companies along the St. Lawrence 
River. Significant indeed was this transac- 
tion, but in a larger sense it was only a 
milestone along the Morgan utility road. 
When the economic textbooks of the future 
are written, the year 1929 may well be 
famed as the year in which the House of 
Morgan became also a Power House, and 
the St. Lawrence purchase be cited only as 
one of many steps in Morgan utility prog- 
ress. 

Tracing the electrical activity of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. would not be difficult if the 
matter could be expressed in terms of Mr. 
Morgan personally exchanging bags of gold 
for turbines and transmission systems. Un- 
fortunately, however, the utility field does 
not lend itself to such simplification. The 
House of Morgan is not sole owner of any 
of the utility companies in which it is in- 
terested; its holdings are usually no more 
than a substantial minority, not including 
an operating control; and if it chooses to 
regard itself as investor in many companies 
but as manager of none, such a position 
would certainly be statistically sound. The 
fact that so powerful a financial institution 
has become actively interested in utilities 
may be disconcerting to opponents of 


privately controlled light and power sys- 


tems. But only a cartoonist could attempt 
to personify Mr. Morgan as Big Utility 
Goblin. 

Entrance of the Morgan company into 
the utility field came in January 1929, with 
the formation of United Corporation, a 
company established by J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Drexel & Co. and Bonbright & Co. 
and with executive offices at 23 Wall St. 
(Morgan home). By June 29, United 
Corp. had the following holdings in the fol- 
lowing utilities : 

Company 
Mohawk Hudson Power ... 
Mohawk Hudson Power 

(preferred ) 

Mohawk Hudson Power 


Shares 


+392,357 


eeeee 


(apiian wartalits). «..... «0. 0s00 124,740 
Public Service of New Jersey..... 959,921 
United Gas Improvement........ 754,881 


Allied Power & Light............340,000 
Columbia Gas & Electric.........171,000 
Commonwealth & Southern ......925,000 
Commonwealth & Southern 

(option Wartanis) .... 6... 65. 580,000 
On June 29 these holdings. were valued 
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at $287, 919,008. United Gas Improvement 
and Public Service of New Jersey (its 
subsidiary) are both Mellon-controlled, 
and are expansions of the original United 
Gas Improvement Company which sup- 
plied gas to Philadelphia. Commonwealth 
and Southern Corp. is a holding company 
for Commonwealth Power Corp., which in 
turn operates companies all the way from 
Michigan to Georgia. Its largest single 
holder is American Superpower which has 
some 10,000,000 shares. Allied Power & 
Light is also a holding company, operating 
chiefly in the middle west, its list of operat- 
ing companies partly duplicating the Com- 
monwealth & Southern group. Columbia 
Gas & Electric centres in Ohio and West 
Virginia, Cincinnati being one _ typical 
Columbia-served city. 

It has been the Mohawk-Hudson power 
interest that has brought the Morgan Com- 
pany most of its publicity as a utility fac- 
tor. Mohawk-Hudson was _ organized 
jointly by United Gas Improvement and 
General Electric. It functions throughout 
northeastern New York, with Albany its 
southern centre. In June (Time, June 24) 
two other New York state utilities merged 
with Mohawk-Hudson, extended the Mo- 
hawk-Hudson territory west to Buffalo and 
northeast along the St. Lawrence. The 
merged company was christened Niagara- 
Hudson. New York’s Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is said to be dubious concern- 
ing the legality of this merger, although his 
Republican attorney-general has reported 
it as within the law. 
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Last week’s excitement also centred 
along the St. Lawrence. Niagara-Hudson 
bought control of Frontier Corp., a com- 
pany owned by Aluminum Co. (Mellon), 
General Electric and the du Ponts. One 
asset of Frontier Corp. is a water-power 
site at Long Sault, on the St. Lawrence. 
Frontier Corp. prepared to develop this site 
two years ago, was blocked by Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. It may now make a new 
attempt, or may postpone operations until 
after Jan. 1, 1931, in the hope that Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt will be suc- 
ceeded by a Republican executive more 
sympathetic to superpower development. 

Commentators saw in the St. Lawrence 
transaction a Mellon-Morgan alliance, 
quickly created a super-superpower project 
by linking the Mellon-Pennsylvania prop- 
erties, the Morgan-New York properties, 
and adding Manhattan’s New York Edison 
and Consolidated Gas for good measure. 
It was also rumored that Niagara-Hudson 
was negotiating with Stone & Webster for 
Eastern Utilities Associates. a group of 
light and power companies operating 
chiefly in New England. Out of all the ru- 
mors and rumbles. however, salient emerg- 
ing points were: 1) That J. P. Morgan & 
Co. has undoubtedly become acutely in- 
terested in light and power; 2) That in 
nine months it has made swift and cer- 
tain progress: 3) But that the public util- 
ity situation, even in New York State 
alone, should certainly not be interpreted 
in terms of Mr. Morgan’s throwing the 
switches, breaking the currents. 
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Recording Your Investments 


VERY investor should have at least a simple 
record of his investments — where, at quick 
glance, he can find the essential data about each 


stock or bond he possesses. 


Our latest folder, pocket size and well printed on 


durable paper, will give you a practical and efh- 
cient substitute for your present method of keep- 
ing such important records. 


A copy will be sent you, without obligation, 


if you will write to our nearest office 
Sor folder — T-xo 
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Third Step 


To every good bank come many sound 
investing opportunities which must be re- 
fused because of legal restrictions. So, in 
order to widen their operating field, most 
large banks have investment affiliates, 
somewhat less conservative than the banks 
themselves. Step Three in the employment 
of currency would obviously be for. the 
bank to organize ap investment trust. and 
that is what Chicago’s Continental-Illinois 
Bank Trust Co., largest U. S. bank outside 
Manhattan, did last week. President was 
Arthur Reynolds, who is board chairman 
of Continental-Illinois. Vice-president was 
James R. Leavell, also a Continental-Illi- 
nois vice president. The directorate in- 
cluded George M. Reynolds, Stanley Field, 
Charles F. Glore, D. R. McLennan, Eugene 
M. Stevens, Edward F. Swift, F. Edson 
White. Christened Continental Chicago 
Corp., and with an initial financing of $65.- 
000,000, the new company was designed 
for an ultimate capitalization of $500,000.- 
ooo. Continental-Illinois Co. (the invest- 
ment affiliate of Continental-Illinois Bank) 
took 1,000,000 common shares of the 

.750.000 initially offered. 

Unusual was the Continental Chicago 
Corp. in one outstanding feature. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Reynolds, it was not designed to 
speculate in securities but was established 
primarily to assist Continental-Illinois’ 
40,000 commercial customers. Said Mr 
Reynolds: “There are innumerable in 
stances where a company is not entitled to 
commercial bank credit . and is in no 
position to go to the securities market 
... Yet it is entirely sound and worthy 
of banking cooperation. ...We know 
from experience that there is keen need fo 
this additional banking service, that it is 
entirely sound and extremely lucrative 
. . . There will be [in Continental Chi- 
cago Corp.] nothing of the speculative ac- 
tivity in which many of the present organi- 
zations [investment trusts] are prominent 
and which will undoubtedly occasion diffi- 
culty unless it is abandoned.” 

It appeared, therefore, that Continental 
Chicago Corp. would function as a financia! 
foster-father for Chicago and Midwestern 
industry, would provide funds for the ex- 
pansion of many a’ middle-western busi- 
ness, and that its well-being would not be 
inseparably connected with the upward 
revisions of market quotations. In dis- 
cussing the new company, however, Mr 
Reynolds issued a bullish bull to the effect 
that it would not have been considered “if 
we had not felt completely confident in 
the future.” 


Week’s Statistic 
Employes of U. S. structural concerns 
have lately had much opportunity to im- 
prove their golf, their bridge or their 
gardens but not their incomes. With some 
of the larger builders business has con- 
tinued to be good but, generally speaking. 
the building industry has been, and re- 
mains, in a notable slump. Last week « 
Bradstreet report based on building per- 
mits in 187 U. S. cities summed up this 
slump in the form of a concise figure. 
That figure was 23.4%. It represented the 
decrease in building for August 1929, com- 
pared to August 1928. It meant, roughly 
speaking, that for every four structures 
built during August 1928 only three were 
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The New Model H 
Prints Any Postage—Seals as it Prints 


Price $75.00 
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AIL is the Gateway of Your Business. Through 


this Gateway each night, the personnel of your 


organization marches forth to meet your customers, 
prospects and business associates. 


Financing, selling, purchasing, shipping and collect- 
ing...in fact every phase of your Company’s business 
is represented in your mail. Its vital importance should 
demand the utmost in speed and accuracy of handling- 

Metered Mail, authorized by the Government, pro- 
vides a speedier and safer mail service. It permits 
responsible mailers to print and meter their own 
postage. 

Metered Mail catches the first train, plane or boat... 
no delay for stamp sticking; or for facing, cancelling 
and post-marking in the Post Office. No worry that 
the postage may fall off. No possibility of theft or 
leakage in your postage account. 

Metered Mail is available and practical for any 
business regardless of the size or variety of its mail. 
Its use is increasing by leaps and bounds. Soon all 


business mail will be Metered Mail. 


the method that made stamps obsolete 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY —Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
Main Office: S14 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN.—Offices in 21 cities 
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being built during August 1929—a startling 
shrinkage in so basic an industry. Greatest 
decline, however (45%) was in New York; 
decrease outside the metropolis stood at 
18.6%. 








Men of Fashion 

The man who lives in the elaborate red 
house on East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., 
who sometimes strolls on its multi- 
shrubbed and flowered grounds, is Edward 
R. Rosenberg. Mr. Rosenberg takes much 

















ROCHESTER’S ROSENBERG 


. in one unbroken flow.” 


pride in his house. He also takes pride in 
his daughter Suzanne who last year made 
a triumphant début into Rochester society, 
and in his son, Edward Jr. who is learning 
his father’s business. Mr. Rosenberg is 
president of Fashion Park Associates, Inc. 

Because of Rochestrian George Eastman 
many U. S. citizens when they think of 
Rochester think of Eastman kodaks. East- 
man music. But fully-informed U. S. citi- 


zens know that Rochester is also a great 
clothing centre, that Mr. Rosenberg is one 
of Rochester’s leading clothesmen. 

Sixty years ago Clothesman Rosenberg’s 
father Herman founded the business which 
is now Fashion Park. At the same time 
one Nathan Stein founded another Roches- 
ter wholesale tailoring business which be- 
came Stein-Bloch, Inc. Together they grew, 
prospered. In time, so excellent became 
their clothes that retailers saw advantage 
in breaking the custom which demanded 
that a suit bear only the retailer’s label. 
Thereafter the name Stein-Bloch or Fash- 
ion Park appeared with the retailer’s name 
on the inside breast pocket of many a U. S. 
citizen’s suit. Prominent among retailers 
to adopt this new policy were Manhattan’s 
Weber & Heilbroner, and Finchley. 

The next step was the logical one. It 
was consummated last February, but the 
general public knew about it only last week, 
when Weber & Heilbroner exultantly an- 
nounced that it now owned its own source 
of supply, that clothing would hereafter 
proceed from cutting room to fitting room 
“in one unbroken flow.” 

Last February’s event was the merger 
of Weber & Heilbroner, Fashion Park, Inc., 
and Stein-Bloch, Inc., into a new company 
called Fashion Park Associates. Roches- 
ter’s Rosenberg is President. Weber & 
Heilbroner’s Lewis M. Weiller is chairman. 
The five groups of clothes which Fashion 
Park Associates will put out are Tailored 
at Fashion Park, Stein-Bloch, Charter 
House, High Gate, Tailor Guild. Thirty- 
two Holly controlled stores will sell them. 
The net incomes of the three now merged 
Companies last year totalled $1,443,039. 





Banker Found 


A more imaginative man might have 
killed himself. A more unscrupulous man 
might have sailed for South America or 
Africa. A more logical man might have 
surrendered to the nearest representative 
of the law. But Charles Delos Waggoner, 
quixotic President of the Bank of Tellu- 
ride, Col. adopted none of these courses. 
Having fraudulently obtained some $500,- 





For Consideration of Investors 


THE ALEXANDER FUND, organized in 1907, stands as the first 
of the American investment trusts. Without solicitation it has grown 
from $1200.00 to $4,800,000.00 and participants have increased from 
4 to 1600. Net earnings after all expenses have averaged 18% per 
annum for 22 years. Shares of the oldest outstanding series (issued 
at $100.00) have paid dividends totaling $232.75 per share andé still 
have a withdrawal value of $274.76. Investments cover 200 different 
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range from 6% to 21%. Dividends have been paid without interrup- 
tion since 1907. Anyone may subscribe or withdraw at any time at 
the then liquidating value. In considering investments, these shares 
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000 from six Manhattan banks to save his 
Telluride bank (Trve, Sept. 16), Mr. 
Waggoner was last week apprehended in 
a Wyoming tourist camp. He was travel- 
ing in his own car and under his own 
name, although he had adopted the sub- 
terfuge of shaving off his mustache. Ar- 
rested, he admitted his guilt, said that he 
expected to spend the rest of his life in 
jail, maintained that it was better for the 
depositors of the six Manhattan banks to 
lose $500,000 than for that loss to be con- 
centrated on the depositors of Telluride. 
It was believed also that he had a grudge 
against Eastern capitalists who had pur- 
chased and closed down (to eliminate 
competition) various mines in the Tellu- 
ride district.* 


Deals 

On the Detroit Stock Exchange one day 
last week Bank of Detroit opened 120 
points higher than it had closed the night 
before. Union-Commerce Corp. varied 39 
points during the day’s trading. Other 
banks’ stocks danced, jumped, oscillated. 
Half an hour after the market closed, the 
reason for these gyrations became evident. 
Officials of Guardian Detroit Group and 
Union-Commerce Corp.—two of Detroit’s 
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RoBERT OWEN LorpD 
His fine young men do not fear work. 


biggest banks—announced their merger. 
Furthermore, the merged bank planned 
soon to acquire Bank of Detroit and 
eight smaller institutions in and around 
the city. With capital assets of $75,000,- 
000, deposits of $350.000,000, the new 
bank christened Guardian Detroit Union 
Group, Inc.—will be largest financial 
structure in the history of Michigan bank- 
ing. 

Chairman will be Frank Warrenner 
Blair, Union Trust president, onetime 
drugstore clerk. President will be Robert 
Owen Lord, head of Guardian Detroit 
Group. Modest, he gave credit for 
Guardian Detroit Group’s success to his 
subordinates, described them as “very fine 
young men who are not afraid of hard 
work.” 

*The Telluride district contains gold. silver, 


lead, zinc. Famed mines: Liberty Bell, Silver 
Pick, Tomboy, Black Bear, Smuggler. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Lady Diana Duff-Cooper, 
English socialite, the Nun in Max Rein- 
hardt’s The Miracle; a son; in London. 
Said the London Daily News: “She has 








caught the popular imagination by ranking | 


first a happy marriage with its normal 
completion in the cradle.” 





o— 


Married. Janet Gaynor, 22, -cinemac- 
tress (Seventh Heaven, Sunrise); and 
Lydell Peck, 30, San Francisco attorney; 
at Oakland, Cal. 


? 








Married. Miss Helena Lodge, of 
Washington, D. C., granddaughter of the 
late Senator from Massachusetts, Henry 
Cabot Lodge; and Edouard de Streel, first 
secretary of the Belgian Embassy; in 
Washington. 


a 


Died. John R. Cudahy, 46, of Chicago, 


meat packing scion; in Dwight, IIl.; of 


heart disease. 





¢ 





Died. Rev. Ole John Kvale, 60, of 


Benson, Minn., U. S. Representative from | 
Minnesota (successor to Andrew J. Vol- | 


stead); when his cottage at Otter Tail 
Lake, Minn., burned (see p. 16). 


— 


Died. Mrs. Minnie Palmer Marx, 65, 
of Manhattan, mother of the five Marx 
brothers (Zeppo, Groucho, Harpo, Chico, 
Gummo); in Manhattan. 











Birthday. Chief Justice William How- | 


ard Taft; at his summer home in Murray 
Bay, Quebec. Age: 72. 





_— 


Died. Louis Marshall, 72, of Manhat- 
tan, Constitutional lawyer (Guggenheimer, 
Untermyer & Marshall), philanthropist, 
“acknowledged leader of American Jew- 
ry,’* chairman of the Jewish Council 
Agency; in Zurich, Switzerland, where he 
had gone to attend the Zicnist Congress; of 
an infection of the pancreas. His accom- 
plishments: Leader, in 1911, of the move- 
ment to abrogate the U. S. Treaty of 1832 
with Russia after that country would not 
honor U. S. passports when carried by 
Jews, Roman Catholics or Protestant mis- 
sionaries; leader of the Jewish war relief 
movement which raised $5,000,000; U. S. 
Jewish representative at Geneva in 1919; 
president since 1912 of the American Jew- 
ish Committee. Modest, retiring, Mr. Mar- 
shall never disclosed the amounts of his 
benefactions. 

Died. George Charles Jenks, 79, of 
Owasco Lake, N. Y., author (Diamond 
Dick stories, Stop Thief, In the Name of 
the Czar, The United States Mail); in 
Owasco. Twenty-six years ago Author 
Jenks started the Diamond Dick series, 
wrote 250 novels in four years, each 25,000 


words long. Once he wrote a “dime novel” | 


| 


in three days. 


*Title given to him three years ago by The 
Jewish Tribune (Time: Dec. 20, 1926). 





SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 


OVER 40% OF 
ALL CORPORATIONS 


HAVE RED NETS! 


| ‘peepee plant, excellent product, 


large sales force, good distribution, fine 
sales, every outward appearance of prosper- 
ity—yes, they have all these, but they make 


no profits! 


It costs them so much to merchandise and 
sell that there is nothing left for dividends. 
The producing machine has outstripped the 


selling machine. 


These companies will either have to go out 
of business or put to work the horizon-lifting, 
saturation-point dispelling power of the ad- 
vertising machine. 


Let them consider this fact: Of all corpora- 
tions only 214% have profits over $100,000 


Or 


and they do more than 77% of the nation’s 
business—they are the outstanding users of 
the skilfull word, of the compelling picture 
—of modern advertising. 

. Advertising alone won't do it all, nor is 
it a mere matter of dollar power. But the 
right kind of advertising, backed by the right 
product and the right merchandising, talks 
net profits. 

** * * 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, 
we enable advertisers to build black 
nets on the figure-facts 
of business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 
ADVERTISING . .. . . WiCkersham 8200 


247 PARK AVENUE ~ - NEW YORK 





Yes, you would laugh at the old Chinese 
method of cutting grass—women on 
their hands and knees clipping away 
with scissors. But are you sure there 
is not a method just as quaint, used in 
your own business? How about your 
floors — are they cleaned by the old- 
fashioned hand or pole brush? What 
the has done for the old 
scissors way of cutting grass, the FIN- 
NELL Electric Scrubber-Polisher has 
done for floor cleaning methods. Keeps 
floors immaculate. An all-purpose ma- 
chine—waxes, polishes and scrubs. 

Saves $10,512 a year in cleaning labor, 
is the estimate of the Michigan Central 
Railroad Station, Detroit. “The Finnell 
saves us twelve men. Our annual labor 
cleaning costs per sq. ft. are 7 cents by 
machine and 35 cents by hand.” 

A right size for your own requirements. 
Eight models to choose from. Have a 
FINNELL Engineer survey your floors 
and recommend the size most economical 


lawnmower 





for your use. 

Household FINNELL. Light, easy to 
handle. Scrubs, waxes, polishes or refin- 
ishes floors. Keeps them beautiful. Sold | 





on easy terms. Write for Pichivi-- 
stating whether for 
business or home use— 
to FINNELLSYSTEM, 
Inc., 209 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana, or 130 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. See tele- | 
book for 


phone local | 


offices. 
IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 
models to choose 
Have a FINNELL 
Engineer rec- 
ommend the 
size you should 
have. 





Eight 


from. 


Prices $87.50 
and up 
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Cat Static 


At Grand Rapids, Mich., the city pound 
manager put a cat into the asphyxial 
chamber with some dogs. The cat arched 
its back and spit for a fight. Its fur was 
bristling. The manager slammed the 
chamber door and turned on the gas. The 
box exploded, injuring human attendants. 
Another explosion followed a similar ex- 
periment. Last week under the same cir- 
cumstances there was a third explosion. 
Deduction: static electricity from the 
fighty cat’s fur ignited the lethal gas. 
Authorities considered having the Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co. perform further exe- 
cutions under contract. 


= 


Metal Congress 


The perfect industrial metal must be 
stronger than steel, lighter than aluminum, 
heat resisting, tough. Metallurgists have 
not compounded it. But some 6,000 of 
them felt that they were approaching the 
goal as they listened to metallurgical dis- 
courses of the National Metal Congress 
held last week at Cleveland, the Foundry 
City.* 

Manganese-Molybdenum Steel. Hard 
and sharp were the Samurai swords of 
Japan, the Toledo blades of Spain, the 
Damascus cutlery of the Levant—because 
their steels contained small amounts of 
molybdenum. However, the presence of 
molybdenum was accident. Mineralogists 
did not recognize it as a metal until the 
1790's. Metallurgists did not introduce its 
hardening properties to a steel alloy until 
very recently. Pure iron is a relatively soft 
metal. A little carbon added yields hard 
steel. Steel plus a trifle of manganese gives 
an alloy hard enough, when fabricated into 
rails, to support heavy subway traffic. If 
with manganese steel a bit of molybdenum 
is mixed, the alloyed steel is still harder. 
G. M. Eaton of Molybdenum Corp. of 
America advised railroads to use the 
molybdenum steel for rails. It would 
support the heavier locomotives and trains 
that U. S. transportation is requiring. 

X-rayed Metals. Use X-rays for de- 
tecting blowholes, pinholes, porosity, 
shrinks and refractory and other foreign 
matter in metal castings, particularly 
those made of aluminum, urged JW. L. 
Fink and Robert Samuel Archer of 
Aluminum Co. of America’s Cleveland Re- 
search Laboratories. Using the X-rays 
immediately after the first pours into the 
molds will quickly show if the “mix” 
is incorrect or if cores, patterns, risers or 
chills must be modified. . 

Metallic Gas. “It may be possible to 
run the automobile of the future on a gas 
of great power and volume produced by a 
handful of a peculiar metal and a small 
tank of peculiar gas,” dreamily predicted 
Chicago’s Robert G. Guthrie, nominated 
to succeed Cleveland's Zay Jeffries as 
President of the American Society for 
Steel Treating, sponsors of the -Congress. 
Mr. Guthrie’s prediction followed his ex- 
position on special furnaces in which gases 
are used to surface steel. Metals absorb 
gases, a phenomenon only now being put 
to industrial use 


*No longer is “the forest city’’ an appropriate 
name for industrialized Cleveland. 





Konel Metal. News of a new and valu- 
able alloy was despatched to the Congress 
by Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. Erwin Foster Lowry, 38, Michi- 
gan-born Ohio State graduate, had com- 


ERWIN Foster Lowry 
The hotter the stronger. 


pounded nickel, cobalt and ferrotitanium. 
Result was a metal which grew stronger 
the hotter it was heated. Other metals 
become weaker with heat. Mr. Lowry’s 
alloy has a tensile strength of 60,000 lbs. 
per sq. in. at 600° C. (1112° F.). At the 
same temperature chrome nickel steel’s 
tensile strength is 30,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
Name given the new material is konel 
metal—from ko(balt) plus m(ick)e/ 
Uses are for the filaments of radio vacuum 
tubes, turbine blades, motor pistons, valves 
& valve stems.* 


Chemical Meeting 

The outstanding chemical experiment of 
the year was performed last week at Min- 
neapolis where the American Chemical So- 
ciety was conducting its 78th annual meet- 
ing. Only a few score chemists witnessed 
the demonstration, and of those very few 
knew what it was all about. 

Para-Hydrogen. Dr. K. F. Bonhoet- 
fer, 30, timid, blond lecturer in chemistry 
at the Friedrich-Wilhelms University, Ber- 
lin,+ demonstrated that there are two kinds 
of hydrogen molecules. Around a glass 
tube filled with charcoal he poured liquid 
hydrogen which cooled the charcoal to al- 
most absolute zero. Then through the 
frozen charcoal he pumped ordinary hydro- 
gen which, as it poured out of the tube, 
passed over a wire heated to incandescence. 
A small mirror reflected a beam of light 
on a screen. As the treated hydrogen 
struck the glowing wire it interfered with 


*Konel metal is not to be confused with 
monel metal, a copper-nickel alloy (plus small 
amounts of iron, carbon, manganese, silicon) 
developed in 1905. Monel metal is relatively 
soft, is valuable for its corrosion-resisting prop- 
erties. 

tWhere lecture Max Planck (quantum 
theory), Albert Einstein, (relativity) and Erwin 
Schroedinger (wave mechanics). 
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the light and caused the mirror beam to 
move in one direction. That done, Dr. 
Bonhoeffer passed untreated hydrogen over 
the same wire. The mirror beam moved 
differently. That was proof that he had 
two different kinds of hydrogen, which he 
called ortho-hydrogen and para-hydrogen. 

Practically all the chemists who wit- 
nessed the experiment believed that Dr. 
Bonhoeffer had split the hydrogen atom. 
Newspapers so reported the event. That 
was ridiculous. The hydrogen atom, sim- 
plest of the g2 elements, has a single pro- 
ton at its centre and a single electron 
swinging around that centre. The two may 


be particles or they may be waves. (The | 


experiment tended to prove that they were 


waves.) But they are indivisible. To break | 


them up would wipe them out of existence. 
However, the hydrogen molecule is com- 


posed of two hydrogen atoms. Chemists | 
and physicists have believed that both elec- | 
trons revélve about their respective pro- | 


tons in the same direction. Dr. Bonhoeffer 
proved that in one type of hydrogen the 


electrons do just that. In the other type 


they revolve in opposite directions. 
Langmuir’s Comments. Retiring soci- 
ety president, General Electric’s Dr. Irving 


Langmuir called this “the greatest chem- | 


ical achievement of 1929.” An American, 
Dennison, had predicted its accomplish- 
ment. 

Garvan’s Random Thoughts. Francis 
Patrick Garvan, lawyer, onetime (1919) 
Alien Property Custodian, brother-in-law 
of Nicholas Frederic Brady (Anaconda 
Copper), received im absentia the society’s 
Priestley Medal, its highest award, for 
“distinguished service to chemistry,” for 
being “the greatest lay patron of chemistry 
in this country.” He organized and is 
president of Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
to which he sold the War-expropriated 
German chemical patents. Stockholders of 
the foundation are U. S. chemical concerns 
which pay it royalties on its patents and 


which later get back the greater portion of | 


their payments as dividends. The residue 
goes for educational research work in 
chemistry. 


The only previous recipients of the | 


Priestley Medal have been the late Presi- 
dent Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins and 
the late Provost Edgar Fahs Smith of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Garvan 
could not travel to Minneapolis from Man- 
hattan because “three years ago I broke 
down. Some say that breakdown was the 
result of my endeavors to establish inde- 
pendent and sufficient chemical education, 
chemical research and chemical industries 
in America. .. .” This apology and the 
rest of Mr. Garvan’s “random thoughts 
of a lay chemist,” Professor Julius Oscar 
Stieglitz of the University of Chicago read 
for absent Mr. Garvan. 

Another of those random thoughts was 


this brave offer: ‘““The Chemical Founda- | 


tion stands ready to bear all the expenses 
of any commission the President may care 
to appoint to inquire into the vast possi- 
bilities of chemistry as an agent of peace, 
outlawing war by its terrors, advancing 
health and prosperity by its humane dis- 
coveries.” 

President Hoover’s response was a suc- 
cinct telegram: “‘Glad to join in congratu- 
lating Mr. Garvan and the American 
Chemical Society on the Priestley Medal 
award,” 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


Power - Gas - Water 


formerly United Power Gas and Water Corporation 


N exceptionally attractive opportunity to share 

in the profits of more than two hundred and 

twenty-five million dollars of public utility prop- 

erties is afforded the investor in the Common Stock 

and in the Preferred Stock (with Common Stock 
Purchase Privilege) of Tri-Utilities Corporation. 


This great public utility system operating in 
twenty-five states extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific includes: 

Federal Water Service Corporation—controlling the 
largest system of independent water companies in the 
United States. 

Peoples Light & Power Corporation—providing the 
necessities of electric light and power, gas and water in 19 
states. 

Southern Natural Gas Corporation—which will consti- 
tute one of the largest natural gas systems in this country 
and which will distribute natural gas to the Industrial 
Southeast. . 


The securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation afford 
an opportunity for safe investment, with highly in- 
teresting possibilities for future price enhancement. 


Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


LOS ANGELES 


G. L. OHRSTROM & CO., Inc., 44 Wall St., New York 
Please send me a copy of Special Folder T.M. 23 
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EDUCATION 


Student Loans 


From Columbia’s muliebral Barnard 
College last fortnight issued the annual re- 
port of famed Dean Virginia Crocheron 
Gildersleeve. In part, she observed that it 
is “practically impossible for all except a 
very few unusual young women to attempt 
working their way for four years without 
serious injury to their health or academic 
standing or both. . . . I have in mind an 
able and interesting girl who hitch-hiked 
across country from the Pacific Coast a 
few years ago and started to work her 
way through Barnard. In spite of our 
efforts to aid her the strain had produced, 
by the time she graduated, permanent in- 
jury to her heart... . : As a general rule 
women do not earn as high salaries as men 
Moreover, they look forward to marrying 
and are reluctant to load a debt on a young 
husband. A debt makes an unattractive 
sort of dowry. . 

Dean Gildersleeve thus touched upon 
one phase of the scholarship and tuition 
loan problem which, present at all colleges 
is being attacked from a new angle by a 
big new institution called the Lincoln 
Scholarship Fund. This Fund started func- 
tioning last week in Manhattan. Its cam- 
paign: to raise $1,120,000 to lend as tui- 
tion fees to “anyone, regardless of age 
race, color or creed who can furnish proot 
of need and sincerity of purpose.” Its 
founder: Jacob J. Vandever, onetime 
(1922) President of the New York Rotary 
Club, and active philanthropist who likes 
to dress up as “Father Knickerbocker’ 
each year for the outing of the Broadway 
Association, booster organization. 

Associated with Founder Vandever on a 
national advisory committee are such 
varied figures as the Hon. Theodore Gil- 
more Bilbo, Governor of Mississippi; Gen- 
eral Robert Lee Bullard, U. S. A. retired: 
James William Crabtree, Secretary of the 
National Education Association. Honorary 
Chairman of the Founders Committee is 
Mrs. Edward Everett Gann, Second Lady 
of the Land. 

From its donors the Lincoln Fund asks 
no capital gifts. It is stipulated that the 
contributions shall be returned to the ben 
efactors or to their estates at the end ot 
30 years. To do this the Fund will issue 
non-interest-bearing debenture bonds.* A 
part of each donation will be deposited in 
the National City Bank so that the accru- 
ing compounded interest will assure the 
return of the original capital. Furthermore, 
the organization will insure the life of each 
beneficiary. Prospective loaners are re- 
assured that only 3° of student loans are 
defaulted, that money loaned to the Lin- 
coln Fund will be sent directly to the insti- 
tution the student elects, that in helping to 
pay a student’s fees, they are also helping 
many an impoverished institution. 





Sample requests for assistance approved 
by the Lincoln Fund: 

The Dean of a small Eastern college 
wants money to acquire a Ph. D. If he 





*Andrew William Mellon, wishing to avoid 
publicity, lately purchased $100,000 worth of 
similar bonds to help the Chi Psi fratérnity at 
Yale, to which his son Paul belongs): build a 
new chapter house. 
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issued against guaranteed 

first mortgages... secured by 

high-class residential prop- 

erties... located in twenty or 

thirty progressive cities... in 

the northern half of the 
United States. 


For example, a million dollar issue of bonds is secured by approxi- 
mately two hundred separate first mortgages covering as many 
individual homes located in prosperous communities in various 
parts of the United States. 


These mortgages are purchased from well-established local mort- 
gage companies (with a minimum capital of $200,000) which 
unequivocally guarantee the payment of principal and interest. 
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“The KENNEDY 
LIFE TONE 


To produce a radio with the throbbing, pulsing 
tone that is LIFE itself—a radio far above 
ordinary conceptions and ordinary standards 
has been the aim and ambition of the Kennedy 
Corporation. Naturally a manufacturer so scru- 
pulously careful and with such high standards 
chooses the Mershan Condenser as standard 
equipment. 

Before purchasing ANY radio set ask if it 

contains the Mershon Condenser, specified by 


many wise radio manufacturers as standard 
equipment 
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receives the degree he will be made Presi- 
dent of another small Eastern college. 

A blind student of journalism in the 
South wants money to pay for a reader. 

For a check room boy in a Manhattan 
hotel sufficient fees will be loaned so that 
he may continue an education already 
advanced despite the difficulty of working 
63 hours a week. 

In a Chicago veterans’ hospital there 
is a War-mangled soldier who will be 
loaned tuition fees to a school of aero- 
nautical engineering. 

To a Russian émigrée and her son in 
New Brunswick, N. J.. will be sent $157 
so that the son may complete an agri- 
cultural course at Rutgers College. 





Educated Men 


Two comments of last week suggested 
that formal education is becoming more 
and more a thing of value, but it should 
not end with a college degree. 

@ Said Newton Diehl Baker, Wilsonian 
Secretary of War, trustee of Johns Hop- 
kins University, returning to the U. S 
after passing a week at an adult education 
conference at Cambridge: ‘What the 
nations of the world need are educated 


| men. The great trouble with most men 


who have been educated is that they be- 
come uneducated just as soon as they 
stop enquiring and investigating life and 
its problems for themselves.” 

@ More portentously spoke Dr. Walter 


| Taylor Marvin, Dean of the Rutgers Col- 








lege of Arts & Sciences, to a group of 
some 200 New Jersey industrial execu- 
tives, at New Brunswick, N. J. Said he: 
“Ts applied science making democracy im- 
possible? The solution of our problem 
rests with education. If democracy and 
its partnership of the ordinary man in 
the affairs. of life are to be preserved, the 
ordinary man must be given at least that 
minimum of elementary information 
which will make him an intelligent on- 
looker and critic of the doings and de- 
cisions of the expert.” 


- S>= 


Mother Boakes 


Last week, while most U. S. mothers of 
school children were happy in the thought 
that they would be partially relieved of 
their unruly moppets for the next nine 
months. a Mrs. Gertrude Boakes of 
Woodbury, N. J., clung stubbornly to her 
brood of seven, would not permit four 
of them who are of school age to attend 
the first day of school. She took them 
to a circus instead. Mrs. Boakes, a gradu- 
ate of Temple University (Philadelphia ) 
was once a schoolteacher herself. Her 





| husband is an interior decorator. Only on 


rainy days does she venture to teach the 


| young Boakeses academically. 








Says she: “My children learn just as 
much playing out in the open—going to 
circuses—as they do bent over books in a 
school room. They have more chance to 
observe things, they get a broader educa- 
tion, and it is better for their health.” _ 

When a County Judge ordered some ot 
the young Boakeses to school last Spring. 
examinations given them by the School 
Board are said to have showed their 
knowledge of “things” was inferior to 
that of less fortunate. more bookish chil- 
dren of their age. 
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In automobile production it is vitally es- 
sential that the right parts flow into 
the assembly line at the right moment. 
Otherwise costly periods of idleness on 
the part of the assemblers occur. 


Formerly The Studebaker Corporation 
maintained contact between the assembly 
line and the body, motor, axle, wheel and 
other departments by means of messen- 
gers. But, as the plant covers half a dozen 
city blocks, this method was slow and pro- 
ductive of delays. 


Now a battery of 22 Telephone Type- 
writers maintains this contact, with the 
consequence that all parts reach the as- 
eembly line at the proper moment. Under 
the old system the company carried many 
parts in stock; now it carries little stock 
except that on the conveyors in process. 


Teletype ...the Telephone Typewriter 
...8ends typewritten instructions by wire. 
Depressing a key on the sending machine 
causes the receiving machine to print that 


THE TELEPHONE 


HOW THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 
KEEPS STUDEBAKER’S ASSEMBLERS 
WORKING ALWAYS AT TOP SPEED 





TIME 





NO MORE 
GOSSIPING 


letter ... instantly! As the sender sees 
what is being printed by the receiving 
machine, errors in transmission are virtu- 
ally impossible. 


By means of this remarkable device a 
typist in your office can send typewritten 
instructions to any part of your factory, or 
to far-removed branches, warehouses or 
factories, at the rate of 60 words per 
minute. Machines can be used in either 
direction, making it possible to send a 
message and receive a reply immediately. 


A distinct advantage of Teletype is that 
it provides a typewritten record for filing 
at both ends. Thus it combines the speed 
and convenience of the telephone with 
the authority and permanency of the 
written word. 


Telephone Typewriter service is not ex- 
pensive and will pay for itself repeatedly 
by eliminating errors, doing away with 
messengers and speeding up production. 
Mail the handy coupon for further details. 


company’s 


on the 






22 Telephone Typewriters now keep Studebaker’s assembly line constantly 
in operation, resulting in a 100% increase in production. 


REPRESENTATIVE USERS 


American Can Company, Chicago 
Boeing, Universal and N. A. T. air lines. 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, Southern Pacific 
and other railroads. 
Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 
Red River Lumber Company, San Francisco 
Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh 
Radio Corporation of Amcrica, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 
American Radiator Company, Chicago 
General Electric Company, New York and Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
Crane Company, Chicago 
Bonbright & Company New York 
Armour & Company; Chicago 
Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, Ind. 


Consumers Company, Chicago 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 


For full information concerning Telephone Typewriter service and 
its cost, sign this coupon, pin it to your letterhead and mail to 
TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1410 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
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HAVE YOU EVER HEARD 
ANYONE ASK FOR 
A BETTER GOLF-BALL 


THAN A DUNLOP? 


THE IMPORTED 


DUNLOP 


meshed or dimpled 


“BLACK” 


marked 
ONE DOLLAR 
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Emancipation 


One hundred years ago in England, Ro- 
man Catholics could not be seated in Par- 
liament without taking oaths that meant 
the renunciation of their faith. Then Irish 
Catholics of County Clare elected Daniel 
to Parliament, threatened to 
elect him repeatedly until seated. Fearing 
civil war an unwilling Parliament and un- 


willing King George IV passed the Emanci- 


pation Bill, giving Catholics equal political 
rights with Protestants. 

Last week to London went many Catho- 
lics for the National Catholic Congress and 


| a simultaneous celebration of the Centen- 


ary of Emancipation. First came a speech 
by His Eminence Cardinal Francis Bourne. 
Archbishop of Westminster and head ot 
the Roman Catholic Church in Great 
Britain. 

Cardinal vy. Sex. 
perts was meeting in 


A congress of sex- 
London simulta- 
“eman- 
cipation.” Incensed, Cardinal Bourne at- 
tacked this other congress. 


“What,” asked he, “in reality is the 


| ground of the demand for extended facili- 


ties for divorces, birth prevention and the 
like? Simply that these instincts and pas- 
sions are entitled to self-gratification., 
though in seeking it they contravene 
Christian or even natural law. How 
can those who deliberately interfere with 
the natural processes of life preach purity 


to women? Their evil books are 
studied by the young whom matrimony 
never joined. Writers, painters, and ac- 


tors on the screen and stage, women by 
the fashion of their dress, who render self- 
control more difficult and thereby make 
natural craving for sinful self-gratifications 
more imperious than it would otherwise 
be, are doing more evil and committing a 
sin in the sight of God.” 

Shaw v. Pope. Just as Irish Samuel 
| O'Connell was an emancipator in his day, 
so Irish George Bernard Shaw poses as an 


emancipator nowadays. Not unaware of 
the Catholic Congress and of Catholic 


views on sex, he addressed them obliquely 
from the sexperts’ congress. Excerpts: 

“The consequence is that if you had a 
general congress of all such reformers—not 
merely members of a particular society but 
all the people who are demanding sex 
reform—there would be a curious cross- 
party organization. Probably the Pope 
would find that on nine points out of ten 
he was warmly in sympathy with Dr. Marie 
Stopes. And all of them would probably 
disagree on such a question as the age 
of consent. 

“A priest always rushes in and demands 
to be accepted as an authority on the sub- 
ject. . The Pope represents the priests 
in this matter. The Pope is the chief priest 
of Europe and speaks very strongly on the 
subjects of sex appeal. I, of course, 
should never dream of appealing to the 
chief priest of Europe.” 

Chesterton v. Wells. On the second 
day of the Catholic Congress, up reared 
the portentous bulk of Gilbert Keith Ches- 
terton. England’s three greatest publicists 
Chesterton and Her- 


bert George Wells. Instead of replying 
to the Shavian sex sarcasm of the day be- 
fore, Mr. Chesterton elected to assail Mr 
Wells, evolutionist. He began by talking 
about atheists, of whom, he said, the world 
has very few. “An atheist,” he boomed, 
“is much more difficult to emancipate than 
any one else because he is, above all people, 





BoURNE 


CARDINAL 


a sin in the sight of God.” 


the narrowest and most completely cap- 
tive.” But Mr. Wells is not even an atheist 
explained Mr. Chesterton. He is mere! 

anti-Christian, which fg less logi 

courage or consistency than being an athe- 

ist. “They [the Wells type of thinkers | 
talk about believing in a purpose in things 
and then tell you they don’t believe in a 
divine person in whom a purpose resides. 
I cannot imagine anything like a purpose 
wandering about the world without any 
person to belong to. 

“H., G. Wells used a phrase like this: 
‘Life will use me for its purpose.’ That 
appears to me exactly like a man jumping 
from the top of Westminster Cathedral 
and saying, ‘The force of gravity will use 
me.’ 

During the week came word from Car- 
dinal Bourne that Amanullah, deposed king 
of Afghanistan, had given up war-exalted 
Mohammedanism and was converted to 
Roman Catholicism. Reputed converter: 
a Jesuit priest. 

Fact & Farce. Another speaker, the 
Rev. Owen M. Dudley, called Dean Wil- 
liam Ralph Inge and the Rt. Rev. Ernest 
William Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, 
“very ignorant men” because of their part 
in the movement against Anglo-Catholi- 
cism. The Church of England, said Mr. 
Dudley, is “fast becoming a farce. Nu- 
merically we [Anglo-Catholics] have just 
as much right to be the national church.’ 

The Congress ended with a massed 
march to Westminster Cathedral* and a 
giant open air Mass, London’s first. 


*A Byzantine structure near the western end 
of Victoria Street, not to be confused with 
Gothic, Protestant Westminster Abbey at the 
eastern end. 
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A Minister’s Business 


Rare are churchmen with financial abil- 
ity, yet a Rochester, N. Y. congregation a 
few years ago insured Dr. Clinton Wunder 
for $100,000 and watched with amazement 
the ease with which he financed their $3,- 
000,000 Baptist Temple Building. Last 
week, after hearing Dr. Wunder read an 
unexpected rote of resignation, the con- 
gregation was even more aware of his 
smartness. 

The explanation for Dr. Wunder’s resig- 
nation was that he wanted to identify him- 
self “with a larger ministry whose in- 
fluence and field of service is national.” 


r 
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ROCHESTER’S WUNDER 





“. . . as literally as Christ commanded.” 
He said he had time and again been in- 
vited to other pulpits, had invariably de- 
clined. But now he had been asked to 
join the firm of Ward, Wells & Dreshman, 
specialists in philanthropic, educational 
and religious financing. In the past ten 
years this Manhattan firm has raised $500.- 
000,000. 

Lest the thoughtless imagine he were 
leaving the church for business, devout Dr. 
Wunder explained why he called his new 
occupation a “ministry”. Said he: “The 
members of the firm are Christian men of 
high ideals and deep religious convictions. 
They believe, as I do, that they are feed- 
ing the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting 
the sick as literally as Christ commanded 
His followers to do. They consider them- 
selves to be engaged in religious work.” 

Dr. Wunder, long acquainted with mem- 
bers of the firm, became closely associated 
with them in the work of financing the 
Baptist Temple. They discovered that he, 
aged 36, is a dynamo for work. The Bap- 
tist femple project includes successfully 
operating a 14-story office building and a 
commercial restaurant, organizing a com- 
munity service plan; adding 1,300 new 
church members. The Sunday congrega- 
tions, whooped up by advertising, average 
3,500, fill the auditorium half an hour be- 
fore the service. The annual budget of the 
Temple amounts to $120,000. While Dr. 
Wunder made no mention of his new 
salary, congregation members were confi- 
dent it would be considerably larger than 
what he has received as a minister. 
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Invest in Ships That 
Bridge the World’s 
Best Markets 


\ 7HILE our foreign trade is expanding in all 

directions, Europe remains by far the largest 
customer for American goods. Last year European 
countries bought 46% of the $5,128,000,000 products 
exported from our shores—nearly as much as the 
rest of the world—and this year promises an increase 
of trade values. 

With American exporters and importers increas- 
ing their patronage of American flag ships and with 
recent, favorable changes in our shipping laws, 
United States Lines, Inc., the most important 
unit of our merchant marine, stands in a strong 
position. Its fleet of eleven fine vessels Serves lead- 
ing European ports. 

United States Lines, Inc. Participating Prefer- 
ence Stock gives you an opportunity to invest in 
this fleet and share in a growing American business. 
The stock is offered at a moderate price with partial 
payments if desired. 


Price at the Market 


Listed on New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 
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SPARKLE 
THAT LASTS 


THE sparkling freshness of 
Squibb’s Dental Cream makes 
your whole smoking day a 
lasting pleasure. From the 
very first puff, your favorite 
smoke will taste better and 
feel better. 

Because, Squibb’s, you 
know, contains over 50% 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
It’s the tiny particles of this 
that seep into the out-of-way 
places in your mouth — neu- 
tralizing destructive acids — 
keeping your breath sweet— 
your smoke appetite keen and 
alive. 

Start using Squibb’s Dental 
Cream for your smoking’s 
sake. All drug stores sell 
Squibb’s at 40c a tube. 


| 
| 
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GUARD THE 
DANGER 
LINE 


THE THEATER" 





| New Plays in Manhattan 


Remote Control. Effective plays may 
be fashioned about Love and Death and 
Vanity because these are common con- 
cern of the race. So is Radio, which can 
cause as much turmoil as any of the other 
three. Consider the malefactions at Chi- 
cago’s station WPH. An ominous spirit- 
ualist called Dr. Workman was_ broad- 
casting questions with ghost-given answers. 
The studio was plunged in darkness, for 
only so could he connect with his wise 
phantoms. Whereupon an ugly bevy of 
Chicago’s finest gunmen entered, stripped 
the jewelry from some debutantes who 
were about to advertise a Junior League 
extravaganza. 

This greatly annoyed Radio-Announcer 
Walter Brokenchild (Walter N. Greaza), 
a likeable, unctuous-voiced fellow, sup- 
posed to be a satire on real Radio-An- 
nouncer Norman Brokenshire of Man- 
hattan’s Station WABC. In competition 
with the police, he set out to apprehend 
the thieves. Next evening, during his dark 
séance, Dr. Workman was murdered. An- 
nouncer Brokenchild’s efforts at detection 
were misinterpreted; he nearly went to 
jail as a colleague of the insidious “Ghost 
Gang.” 

The melodrama is by Clyde North, Al- 
bert C. Fuller, Jack T. Nelson. With its 
loud-speakers in the audience, mechani- 
cally realistic set and smart cast, it should 
succeed. 


—e 


Houseparty. To one who thinks of a 


| college fraternity houseparty as an inter- 


lude of innocuous kissing in dark alcoves, 
light tippling in sequestered nooks and 
lavatories, and a ceaseless round of hot- 
and-bothersome dancing, this play will be 
a surprise. To men of Williams College 
it may even be shocking. For at the house- 
party herein represented a murder is done, 
and the locale of the deed is a chapter 
house on the pleasant campus at Williams- 
ton, Mass. 

A town girl, invited by reason of her 
convenient residence and morals, accuses 
a sophomore, falsely, of having gotten her 
with chiid. When she threatens blackmail, 
they scuffle. She falls, strikes her head 
against a fraternity andiron. Her oppo- 
nent then hides the body in a closet and 
begins a futile, agonizing pantomime of 


| ease. Brought to trial between the acts, 


he is acquitted. His brotherly friends pre- 
vent him from suicide, dispel his remorse. 

Co-Author Roy Hargrave, who plays the 
unfortunate hero, is a sometime Williams 
man (1926), an adept at neurotic por- 
traiture. He makes a terrifying thing of the 
sophomore’s plight. Otherwise the play is 
often ill-designed; its dialog smacks of 


| college magazines rather than colleges. 


The other co-author, a Williams alumnus 
(1923), is Kenneth P. Britton. 








Scarlet Pages. A lamentable victim of 
bad drama is Elsie Ferguson, surely one 
of the most genteel and talented of play- 
ers. In recent years she has several times 
displayed her auburn sightliness (The 
Moon Flower, The Grand Duchess and 
the Waiter, The House of Women), only 
to learn that the chords of life which she 


interpreted were dissonances. In Scarlet 
Pages she appears’ as a capable woman 
lawyer to whom appeals a cabaret girl 
who has killed her father because of his 
incestuous attempts. 

Lawyer Ferguson accepts the case. 











ELsiIe FERGUSON 


Her client becomes her daughter. 


There follows a courtroom scene which 
includes a motley of witnesses scurrying 
from the audience, a detonating district 
attorney who is Lawyer Ferguson's out-of- 
court wooer. The defendant, played by 
Claire Luce, longtime Follies girl, with a 
naturalness compounded of peroxide and 
tears, tells her indelicate story. The scene 
quivers with hysteria, the drama has thus 
far been sordidly exciting. 

Then you suddenly learn that the de- 
fendant is in reality the long-abandoned 
daughter of Lawyer Ferguson, the result 
of a girlhood amour; that the murdered 
man was only the girl’s stepfather. 

This pathetic device is unfortunate, 
for Elsie Ferguson’s plangent voice and 
person together with the felicity of her 
fellow players had begun to dignify the 
play. 

Murder on the Second Floor. English 
languor is all very well in the library or 
over the buns, but it is hardly suitable to 
a house of crime. In this importation from 
London a great calm pervades the phre- 
netic happenings in a Bloomsbury lodging 
house. The police officers act as though 
they were investigating the loss of some 
false teeth rather than a case of throat- 
slitting. The murdered man might have 
been stabbed by his East Indian partner 
in the dope business, by the housemaid 
whom he had seduced, or by the landlord 
whose wife he had loved. When you find 
out you admit the ingenuity of the plot but 
you are probably too sleepy to care. In a 
mediocre cast, Drusilla Wills is memorable 
as a crack-voiced, voluble little spinster 
who answers police queries with such in- 
formation as: “I had a most curious dream. 
I was on a bicycling tour with the Pres ident 
of the United States. 
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only yardstick you 


can safely use... 


FIGURES 


HEAT is valued by measure, 

cloth by the yard, and coal by 
weight; but your business is different. 
Regardless of whether you build, barter 
or buy, FiGURES remain the only yard- 
stick you can safely use to measure your 
business. 

Figures assembled from hundreds of 
sources at machine speed, with machine 
precision will measure all phases of your 
business at one time and give you the 
latest facts from which to fashion the 
future. 

You are getting figures of course, but 
how? Are they daily, accurate figures, 
obtained economically by modern ma- 
chines, or are they slow, unreliable and 
costly? 

Remington Rand can help you. It 
gives you the combined knowledge of 
the leading manufacturers of accounting 
equipment. Remington Rand ex- 
perts will analyze your accounting 
problem and offer an impartial so- 
lution. They will recommend, from 
over thirty types, the particular 
equipment best suited to furnish 
you with the necessary facts about 
your business. 


The most complete 
adding and accounting machine 


service in America 


WHEN you phone Remington 
Rand you go to Headquarters. 
Remington Rand service is com- 
plete in every respect. The machine 
accounting experts who will an- 
swer your call will give you the 
benefit of proven methods—tested 
on the world’s greatest proving 
ground of business practice. Con- 
sult them, they will show you the 
method and means that you may 
get the Ficures and profit by the 
FAcTs. 











DALTON 

The Dalton “Super 
Model” ~ handles nine 
columns of figures im- 
perturbably. Electric- 
ally or hand operated. 
Other Dalton models 
for adding, subtract- 
ing, bookkeeping, 
ledger and statement 
posting. 


REMINGTON 

This is model 23 with 
front feed of the Rem- 
ington Line. Ledger 
and statements are 
posted at one writing. 
Perfect registration 
proved accuracy. 


POWERS 
Powers Alphabetical 
Tabulator. Prints 
names and words as 
well as figures — from 
punched cards. Any 
accounting statement 
is more understandable 
prepared faster 
when Powers shoulders 
the load. 
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Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SERVICE 
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xecultive- 


Away with 


Let your firm’s letters crackle! Give them 
vitality! It is not only whata letter says—it is 


adult letters 





alsothe way it feels. Do your letters feel good? 
Is your letterpaper a beautiful white—with 
a depth and a meaning? Does it impress the 


reader that a letter from you has real worth 


What causes so many letters to go unan- 
swered? Dullness. What hurts a firm’s pres- 


? 


tige? Mediocrity. To write a dull letter on 
crackling, distinctive SWAN LINEN is almost 
impossible. SWAN LINEN inspires the writer 


as well as the reader of a letter written on it. 


SWAN LINEN is well-known among printers, 
engravers, and lithographers for possessing 
just those qualities. It is their favorite for 


those firms that desire stationery above the 
average. Write to us on your business letter- 
head for specimen sheets. Address: The 


OWA 


FOR FINE 
STATIONERY 


Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio. 








LOOK FOR THE 
WATER-MARK 


CIN EN 


LETTER-~PAPER 


PRODUCT OF THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The New Pictures 


Three Loves (Moviegraph) is the ac- 
count of a well-curved siren who made life 
obnoxious for three men. When an elderly 
lover had eliminated her husband, she 
bewitched a youth who was about to de- 
part on his honeymoon. In the midst ot 
New Year’s revels he tried to separate 
her from her consort, who took the occa- 
sion to murder her. Directed and acted 
with Teutonic power, the picture leaves 
a lingering impression of the heart's 
treacheries. If it is widely enough shown 
in the U. S. its heroine (Marlene Diet- 
rich) may imperil the favor now accorded 
Greta Garbo. 

The Great Gabbo (Sono-Art) As a 
ventriloquist in silk stockings and a din- 
ner shirt, Erich von Stroheim keeps his 


























GREAT GABBO 
He cannot speak for himself. 


round, bristle-covered head unbowed under 
bludgeonings written for him by Ben 
Hecht. He is in love with the girl who 
helps him in his act. Off stage he cannot 
tell her what he feels—something makes 
him abuse her and act mean, but in the 
act he throws his voice into the dummy 
and lets it express his love. The imagery 
giving power to this anecdote was cer- 
tainly apparent to von Stroheim. He 
started out to act it stiffly and gloomily, 
making you feel the knot in the head ot 
the man who could talk in any voice ex- 
cept his own. Director James Cruze, 
however, seemed convinced that he was 
directing a story about show business. 
Before long he neglected the ventriloquist 
to supply atmosphere in the form of 
chorus girls dancing, getting dressed, 
chattering, rehearsing. Best shot: the 
Great Gabbo going crazy because he can- 
not be himself. 





When Erich von Stroheim first turned 
up in Hollywood, a polite, conceited fel- 
low in high collars and without hair, he 
gained attention over other European ad- 
venturers looking for a fortune in the 
movies because he knew something about 
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ANEX PER 


praises 


“I congratulate you on hav- 
ing extended to the amateur 
movie maker, in your Filmo 
and Eyemo cameras, the same 
camera precision we have 
known in Bell & Howell 
professional studio cameras 
these many years.” 


fogs 


A new star in personal moviedom...the new FI1LMO 70:p 


You can now own a personal model . . . small, 
light, and amazingly simple in operation... of 
the very studio cameras that for years have made 
Paramount Pictures. Like most other major 
producers, Jesse L. Lasky, first vice-president 
of Paramount Famous-Lasky Corporation, uses 
Bell & Howell professional cameras. 

No other cinecamera manufacturer has such 
a background; none an equal experience. And 
now Bell & Howell presents the greatest per- 
sonal Camera in its history —Filmo 70-D. 

Three lenses can be ready, at a twist of the 
turret, to catch far-away scenes, close-ups, and 
those shots which light conditions ordinarily 
make difficult. An ingenious variable spy-glass 
viewfinder shows the exact area being taken in 
by the lens you're using. And the turn ofa dial 
gives you any of seven speeds, from the fastest 
to the s-l-o-w-e-s-t of movies. All you do is 


look through the viewfinder, press the button, 
and “‘what you see, you get.” 

Filmo 70-D comes complete with one Tay- 
lor-Hobson Cooke 1” F3.5 lens and a fine May- 
fair carrying case of English saddle leather, 
equipped with SESAMEE lock at $245. Eight 
other models with various lens combinations 
range upward in price. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 
Filmo 70-D or write for literature and the illus- 
trated booklet, ““What You See, You Get.” 


BELL &.HOWSLL CO., DEPT. I 


1818 LARCHMONT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York, Hollywood, London 
(B. & H.Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 


BELLE HOWELL 
Filme 


WHAT VOU SEE, YOU GET 


ILMO 


(Left) Filmo 70-A, the original 
personal movie camera, $180 and up, 
with carrying case. (Right) Filmo 
75, pocket-size and of patrician 
smartness, $120 and up, with carry- 


ine C2 
ing CaSe. # a 


All Filmos Take Either a 50 or 
100 foot Roll of Film 


For black and white pictures, Filmo 
Cameras use Eastman Safety Film 
(16mm.) in the yellow box—both reg- 
ular and panchromatic — obtainable at 
practically all dealers handling cameras 
and supplies. Filmo Camerasand Filmo 
Projectors are adaptable, under license 
from Eastman Kodak Company, for use 
of Eastman Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film covers 
developing and return postpaid, within 
the country where processed, ready to 
show at home or anywhere with Filmo 
Proiector. 





What does 
NOISE 


cost you? 


Preventable noise exacts a steady toll from business equal to at least 5 
per cent of the payroll. It reduces output and lowers the quality of work. 


Each worker and piece of equipment creates noise. The noise of work 
echoes and reéchoes from ordinary wall and ceiling surfaces, building up 
a distracting clamor that makes concentration difficult. 


Can your business afford this steady drain on efficiency? Comparative 
quiet may easily be obtained by controlling noise. 


U S G Acoustical Tile absorbs noise. It lowers the noise level in offices 
and frees employees and customers from unnecessary strain. It is quickly 
applied over wall and ceiling surfaces in old or new buildings. 


An attractive addition to any decorative scheme, it brings richness and 
beauty to rooms and corridors. It is available in several shades and sizes. 
Redecoration is not required—simple vacuum cleaning serving to restore 


its original appearance. 


Maximum noise absorption is assured. The United States Gypsum 
Company will only contract for the installation of U S G Acoustical Tile 
where the desired results will be secured. Where isolation of noise is neces- 
sary, we furnish and install a complete system of sound insulation. 


Write for full information 
Complete information on this inexpensive way to reduce noise and in- 
crease the efficiency of your business operations will be sent on request. 
United States Gypsum Company, Dept 918,300 West Adams St., Chicago. 


USG ACOUSTICAL TILE 


A product of 
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U.S 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY (©) 
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military etiquette. He had been to a cadet 
school in Austria, had served in a crack 
imperial regiment. After advising directors 
on the proper management of uniforms 
and parades, he began to act in pictures 
himself—stared through a monocle, fought 
duels, smoked the longest cigarets ever 
photographed kinetically; was billed as 
“The Man You Love to Hate”. Not satis- 
fied, he became a director for Universal. 
He made some good pictures, but took 
long to make them, spent huge sums, 
worked his casts to exhaustion. Last year, 
after finishing The Wedding March, a dull 
picture in spite of a budget so huge that 
the producers did not exploit the figures, 
he started to direct Gloria Swanson in 
Queen Kelly. Limited strictly as to time 
and funds, he was removed when he ex- 
ceeded his limitations. Now he is a good 
actor again. 
— 

Flight (Columbia). Daredevil marines 
at the airbase at Pensacola, Fla., and 
perfect synchronization of dialog and 
martial sounds make this a very exciting 
picture. The illusion of reality is strong 
when the theatre reverberates with roar- 
ing airplanes, staccato machine guns. 
Ralph Graves is a vacillating, blundering 
flyer who girds up his loins to win Lila 
Lee. Jack Holt, somewhat aged since his 
svelte days with the cinema mounted 
police, is a tough sergeant. Into the pic- 
ture creeps propaganda about the U. S. 
occupation of Nicaragua, especially when 
the Nicaraguan president is shown talking 
about U. S. good-Samaritanism. Best 
shot: The squadron taking off at dawn 
in pursuit of the Nicaraguan bandit Lobo 
(Sandino). 

ee see 

The Spy of Madame Pompadour 
(Karl Grune). The Germans who pic- 
turized this history of intrigue between 
the courts of Louis XV and mad Tsar 
Paul invested it with such architecture 
and haberdashery as even opulent Holly- 
wood has rarely conceived. Liane Haid 
plays the buxom, duelling girl friend of 
Pompadour who is sent, dressed as a man, 
to learn the state secrets of St. Peters- 
burg. Interest focusses on Fritz Kortner’s 
interpretation of the Tsar, for it is the 
role with which Emil Jannings scored in 
The Patriot. The malevolence of Kortner’s 
Tsar is never mitigated by the lunatic 
innocence which Jannings managed to 
suggest. Both are vivid; you must decide 
for yourself. Best shots: Tsar Paul fas- 
cinated by the first harpsichord he has 
ever seen, wriggling underneath it... . 
Tsar Paul scanning the room with only 
the whites of his eyes. 

, on 

Jealousy (Paramount). Louis Ver- 
neuil’s play was much praised on Broad- 
way last season for technical cleverness 
—its only characters were the ex-mistress 
of a boulevardier, her new husband, an 
all-too-human telephone. Maddened by 
things he heard over the wire, the hus- 
band finally went out to slay the other 
man. This story has now been made into 
a sound cinema. The unseen lover appears, 
but to no advantage. Jeanne Eagels as 
the wife employs a ridiculous English 
accent, the action is turgid, the photo- 
graphs dull. 

Silliest shot: Frederic March taking 
time out to suppress his justifiable jeal- 
ousy. 
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BOSTON COM™MO®™ 


THE CONQUEST OF THE BEARD 


ExaMIninG pictures of Civil War times, it is obvious that the safety razor 
industry has changed the faces of a nation. Boston is proud to be the home of 
the firm that has made the “Safety”’ first throughout the civilized world. 


{In Civil War days... on up through 
the past century, shaving, if attempted at 
all, was a wearisome task. In Brookline, 
Mass., thirty-four years ago, as King C. 
Gillette meditated over his old concave 
razor, which was dull beyond the 
point of successful stropping, the 
fundamental conception of his 

safety razor was born. Production 

was later started in a tiny shop es- 
tablished over a Boston fish store. 


Old Colony’s long association with inter- 
nationally known New England names 
is an interesting record, which we offer 
for your consideration. With facilities 
for every phase of modern banking in 
constant operation, Old Colony, 
plus its intimate and widespread 
contacts with New England 
business, is able to furnish valua- 
ble first-hand information on the 
character of its trade conditions. 


* OLD GOLONY x 


Trust COMPANY 


17 CourT STREET, Boston, MaAassACHUSETTS 





A modern 
equip- 
ped with 
modern Mills 
Metal Parti- 


tions. 


office 


BBOMURAN 2 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 8) 


well-managed concern than a score of the so- 
called ‘manufacturers’ which, mushroom-like, 
fill barns and hangars in other cities, build tiny 
“factories” on over-enthusiastic local capital. 

2) That the “abandoned” Glenn L. Martin 
plant was at the time it was taken over one of 
the two or three largest and _ best-equipped 
aircraft factories in the world, and that subse- 
quent additions and improvements made by this 
company at a cost of over $300,000 have con- 
siderably improved its position in this respect. 

3) That the “onetime Army flier (Benja- 
min Frederick Castle) who went into banking” 
was, in fact, the former Chief of the Control 
Board of the U. S. Army Air Service, Personal 
Representative of the Chief of the U. S. Army Air 
Service on the Liquidation Committee in France, 
Air Attaché to the U. S. Embassy at Paris (the 
first ever appointed to such a post), Governor 
of the Aero Club of America, Treasurer of the 
National Aeronautic Association, an interna- 
tional banker and authority on conditions in the 
Eastern Baltic Republics, and a West Point 
graduate retiring from the Army in 1919 with 


| the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 


| partment, 





The 1929 Executive 


Thinks in Terms 
of Repartitioning 


Air travel is accepted as a defi- 
nite business aid because it 


saves time. The Mills Metal 
idea of interchangeable parti- 
tions was accepted because it 
forever removes the bugaboo of 
repartitioning. 

Made in standard inter- 
changeable sections, any kind 
of office or departmental lay- 
out is possible and easily, 
quickly, without fuss, bother 
or inconvenience the same sec- 
tions can be re-arranged as 
desired. That’s repartitioning 
in 1929. 

Pioneers in the business we 
have made the Mills Metal New 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


Executive Office Partition an) 
epochal partition development. | 
Insulated panels for sound | 
deadening. Partition base ad- | 
heres tightly to the floors so 
that there is no possibility of 
dirt, dust, air or sound coming 
through underneath partition 
base. 

Point by point you can com- 
pare this Mills Metal New Ex-| 
ecutive Office Partition with 
any other partition and each 
and every comparison all the 
more emphasizes the fact that 
never was so much offered in a 
partition of any kind. 

Write for Descriptive Literature | 


A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 


902 WAYSIDE ROAD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MILLN<>META 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


PARTITIONS 


| last week- added American 


4) That the “onetime Navy aircraft engineer” 
(Holden Chester Richardson) was, in fact, a 
Captain in the Navy, Chief of the Material Di- 
vision, Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy De- 
and responsible for all Naval aircraft 
design: one of the designers of the NC seaplanes 
used in the first trans-Atlantic flight attempt, 
and pilot of the NC-3 on that flight; largely re- 
sponsible for the catapults which put aviation 
into the Fleet; and recognized as the foremost 
international authority on the design of sea- 
plane floats and flying boat hulls. That he is 
not “the Chief Designer,’ but is employed in 
the capacity of Director of Engineering by Allied 
Motor Industries, Inc., parent company of Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation, thus making his 
services available to the latter corporation as 
well as others in the Allied group.* 

5) That the Great Lakes plant now employs 
over 800 men. ... 

6) That Great Lakes is a recognized source 
of supply for the U. S. Army and Navy, and 
was recently awarded a contract by the latter 
for some $750,000 worth of airplanes, floats, and 
spares. , 

7) That Great Lakes does indeed produce 
amphibions (note spelling) and cabin ships in 
“small numbers’—in fact, no numbers at all, 
although it has built an experimental amphib- 
wee 


8) That, unless the basis for comparison be 
automobiles or some similar commodity, the 
present rate of production on the well-known 
Great Lakes Sport Trainer could hardly be 
classed as “small numbers,” since it stands at 
four complete airplanes per day. ... Twenty 
ships a week is considered a high production 


figure. ... 
G. R. Hunter 
Advertising Manager 

Great Lakes Aircraft Corp. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

To Adman Hunter, thanks for a com- 
plete description of Great Lakes Air- 
craft Corp.—Eb. 

* 
Life History 
Sirs: : 

Probably you will be interested to learn how 
a copy of each issue of your magazine gets 
around down here: ; 

After spending a week in the public reading 
room of the Baltimore Y. M. C. A. it comes to 
me. My wife and I read it from cover to cover. 

It is then sent to Cumberland, Md., to my 
wife’s home, here it is read by her mother, father 


| and three sisters. 


It then goes next door to the minister’s, where 
he, his wife and daughters read it. 

It is then sent to Huntington, W. Va., where 
it is read by a man and his wife—and from 
there, well, I do not know where it goes, but the 
chances are that Trme’s journeys do not even 
then end. 

Summing it up: A safe estimate is that at least 
50 people read the magazine in the public read- 

* To the Allied group (Great Lakes Aircraft, 
Heeney Motor Co., Van Sicklen Corp., Weather- 
proof Body Corp., and Cirrus Engine Co.) was 
Aeronautical Corp., 
U. S. makers of Savoia-Marchetti planes. 
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ing room, after which an even dozen read it 
in rotation. 
Not a bad circulation for one copy of Time. 


Howarp L. BRADLEY 

Baltimore, Md. 

rr ween 
No Pea-Pushing 
_ Sirs: \ : 44 

In answer to Lawyer Curtis J. Quinby’s criti- 
cism of “Swan Upping” as being a silly thing 
done by otherwise intelligent and progressive 
people: 

Granted that it is a foolish, though traditional, 
ceremony ... what price a Britisher pushing 
a peanut up Ben Nevis with his nose as has been 
recently achieved up Pike’s Peak. . . . No, Sir 

. not on your life. 

I seem to have heard also of publicity loving 
individuals who like to dance a marathon from 
Worcester to Boston, Mass, and also . . . what 
about those others who, perhaps on the spur of 
the moment endeavour to spend the rest of their 
lives on the top.of a flagpole. 


DANIEL J. NEAL 
Late of London, England 
Boston, Mass. 


~ 
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Whale Watcher 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 9, on p. 60, you say 
there is no record of whales having been observed 
in actual copulation. 

By an odd coincidence, the third column on 
that same page carries the picture of the em- 
ployer of a man who does state that he has 
seen whales under just such conditions. On the 
estate of Col. Green at South Dartmouth, Mass., 
is moored, perpetually in a concrete basin, the 
whaling bark Charles W. Morgan, said to be the 
last of the old New Bedford whalers, her only 
rival for that distinction having been lost dur- 
ing the filming of Down to the Sea in Ships. The 
Charles W. Morgan has been, through the initer- 
est of Col. Green and others, made into a whal- 
ing museum, rigged and outfitted as she was 
when she was built and made her first voyage 
in 1849. 

Aboard her as master is Capt. George Fred 
Tilton, whose autobiography, Cap’n George 
Fred, was published by Doubleday, Doran in 
1928. He is the last of the old whaling skip- 
pers. His book is interesting, but his lectures 
are far more so, and intimate talks with him 
(aided and abetted by certain refreshments) even 
more so still 

He describes, apparently accurately, and cer- 
tainly graphically, the intimate home life of the 
whale. He jibes with the sharks you mention 
in saying that killing whales at that time is ex- 
tremely easy (though he deplores the necessity! ). 
By the minuteness of detail I would judge that 
Captain George Fred was a close observer... . 

R. G. M. 


Flushing, L. I. 


Trumpeter 
Sirs: 

Being a Time-saving reader, I have failed to 
find mention of the convention of D. O. K. k. 
(Dramatic Order of Knights of Khorassan), of 
the Knights of Pythias Lodge, which met at Win- 
nipeg Manitoba, Canada, Aug. 13, 14 and 15. 

My particular interest is selfish, since I play 
trumpet in the Ben Hur No. 131, D. O. K. K., of 
Tulsa, Okla., and our band of 31 pieces won 
first honors in the International Band Contest 
at Winnipeg. We won the same honors at the 
last biennial convention at Fort Worth, Tex., 
in 1927, and confidently expect to win the same 
at Cincinnati in 1931... . 
Forest R. REES 
Tulsa, Okla. 

—_—_—o— 


Money’s Worth 
Sirs: 

The little article on p. 43 of your Aug. 26 issue 
entitled “On Tisha B’Ab” is a jewel of de- 
scriptive writing. In it the writer displays not 


only an ability to write but a thorough knowledge | 


of Jewish history and an understanding heart. 
This is much more than I expected to find in a 
News magazine. It is delightful to occasionally 
get more than one’s money’s worth. Thanks. 


J. R. Lirton 


Denver, Colo. 
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Coffee at night? 


it’s the coffee ne bors you 


sleep, you needn t hesitate 


IN THOUSANDS of homes, 
breakfast isn’t breakfast with- 
out coffee. Yet when supper- 
time comes, the cheer of 
coffee is missing, and merely 
because of an_ unnecessary 
drug that disturbs sleep. 

If you are one of those who 
do for breakfast and don’t for 
supper, you'll be glad to know 
that there’s a wonderful coffee 
with 97% of the caffeine re- 
moved. Coffee you will delight 
in for breakfast, lunch and 
supper. 


Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Cof- 
fee is a blend of several of the 
world’s best coffees. Savory, 
aromatic, full strength. It is 
so good many coffee lovers 
have adopted it for its supe- 
rior flavor alone. 

Try it and see how delight- 
ful it is. Order a can from 
your dealer. Steel cut or in the 
bean. If you’ve been putting 
up with substitutes, we can 
think of no more welcome 
discovery. 

Leading hotels and restau- 
rants serve it—also diners. 
The original caffeine-free 
coffee. If you will mail the 
coupon, we will gladly send 
you a generous trial can. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. 1922, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten 
cents (stamps or coin). 

(Offer good in U.S only) 


Name 


Address__— 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


The coffee that Leta you sleep 
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Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated alumi- 
num alloys)—for strength, 
uniformity of material, du- 
rability, e¢onomy of main- 
tenance, and structural 
safety... 


Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt 
& Whitney air-cooled en- 
gines, totaling from 900 to 
1275 horse-power) —re- 
serve power for safety. 

Speed range-——5S5 to 135 
m.p.h. Cruising radius, 
580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 
5600 pounds, 


High wing monoplane (single, 
Stream-lined, cantilever 
wing )—for strength, speed, 
inherent stability, visibility, 
clean design ... 

17-capacity (including pilot’s 
dual-control cabin )— Buf- 
fet, toilet, running-water, 
electric lights, etc. 

Durability—Uniform all-metal 
construction is insurance 
against deterioration. 


Price, $42,000 to $55,000 
(standard equipped at 
Dearborn) — Exceptionally 
low because of multiple- 
unit on-line production 
methods, 




















More stable than a yacht . . . swifter than the wind ... a new exaltation .. . 
the thrill of an indescribable experience . .. complete, luxurious relaxation! 


Oz a thousand people applied for passage on the first flight of 
the Transcontinental Air Transport between New York and 
Los Angeles ... inaugurated on July 7th last. 


There has never been a more auspicious beginning for a trans- 
portation line ... never has greater care and forethought gone into 
the development of a transportation service. Because the vehicles 
employed must lift human beings out of their element to fly across 
the sky, it was necessary to leave nothing to chance ... it was vitally ; 
important to reduce every hazard to a minimum and to insure a PENNSYLVANIA 
every possible comfort for travelers. TeRmeMsAL, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Santa Fe co-ordinated their 
tremendous resources in technical equipment, in personnel, in 
transportation experience to insure the successful practical opera- 
tion of scheduled airplane flight for passengers from coast to coast 
... broken only at night to provide more spacious sleeping accom- 
modation in Pullman trains below. The cost of passage, including 
meals aloft, is placed tentatively at $339. 

The planes are giant, tri-motored, all-metal Fords ... selected by 
the T-A-T because they are recognized everywhere as the most 
advanced type of commercial air transport already in successful 
operation in many parts of the country. ... Three 400 horse-power 
Pratt & Whitney motors give high speed with safety and a great 
margin of reserve power. All-metal construction makes the planes 
durable, weather-proof, uniformly strong, and fire-proof. The 
design is the result of over a million miles of flight, and is the 
most efficient for its purpose yet evolved. 

Each plane is furnished with wicker chairs. The interior is 
beautifully decorated. Hot and cold food and refreshments are 
served by an attendant. A lavatory with running water is well- 
planned for the comfort of passengers. 

One of the greatest of all possible human experiences may now 
be yours... flying across the sky ++-in safety and in luxury! Any ticket agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad or Santa Fe or allied 

Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit systems will sell you transportation by air . . . just as he sells railroad 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY : 
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AERONAUTICS 


Wives’ Words 


While flyers scamper here and there, 
their wives wait, think, sometimes speak 
their minds. The New York World last 
week published some interesting views. 
Excerpts: 

Mrs. Marie D. Ames Byrd (Richard 
Evelyn Byrd flew to the north pole, is 
now in Antarctica preparing to fly to the 
south pole): “My most awful nightmare 
is that the world has suddenly turned 
star-shaped . . . and that now there are 
five poles to be discovered.” She lives at 
Boston, her parents’ home, or at Win- 
chester, Va., the Byrd home, with their 
four children. 

Mrs. Wilda Bogert Chamberlin (Clar- 
ence Duncan Chamberlin flew the At- 








pes 
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.& U. 
WILDA BoGERT CHAMBERLIN 
“Children are not for a flyer’s wife.” 


lantic two years ago): “Ladies who want 
a grand passion had better stick to their 
businessmen. . . . Children are not for a 
flyer’s wife.” The Chamberlins _ live 
mostly at hotels. 

Mrs. Carrie Williams (Roger Quincy 
Williams flew the Atlantic this summer) : 
“For a whole year at a time I hardly see 
Roger at all... . The economic condi- 
tions of aviation make our living as in- 
secure as everything else. ... The 
mother of the baby girl across the street 
died at her birth, and I’ve taken a great 
deal of care of her. When she puts her 
arms around my neck and grabs me with 
her little legs and holds on so tight she 
grunts—then, I think, I realize most of 
all the difficulties of being an aviator’s 
wife.” 


: —_—>— 
Flights & Flyers 

Pilots & Priests. On its delivery flight 
from Detroit to Lakehurst last week the 
metal-clad dirigible ZMC-2 (Time, Sept. 
2) scared a team of horses at Kingston, 
N. J. The runaways threw their driver, 
one Calvin Petty, from his seat and 
dragged him. Dirigible Capt. William E. 
Kepner and his crew of two saw the acci- 
dent, lowered their ship over St. Joseph’s 


TIME 


College for Roman Catholic _ priests, 
shouted down the news. Student priests 
ran to rescue Calvin Petty. 


Bleriot Cup. Louis Blériot, early flyer, 
now head of Blériot-Aéronautique at 
Suresnes, France, believes that land planes 
can attain 750 m.p.h. To excite experi- 
ment he offered a Blériot Cup for fastest 
land planes, to correspond with the 
Schneider Maritime Cup. Difficulty of 
landing planes built for high speeds has 
retarded land plane design. M. Blériot 
suggests that very fast planes keep speed- 
ing until they lose their momentum in air, 
then float to earth by huge parachutes. 


Treed. Over the Long Island outskirts 
of New York City, one Warren Engel, 
student flyer of the German-American 
Aero Club, ran out of gas. The best land- 
ing in his judgment was the cushiony top 
of a Mrs. Mary Johnson’s 300-year oak 
tree. He alighted. Killed: two Johnson 
hens, by fright. Injured: Mrs. Johnson’s 
wash, by oil leaking from the treed ship; 
Student Engel’s feelings, by words sprayed 
at him by irate Mrs. Johnson. 

Black Airmail. At Duisburg, Ger- 
many, one Hermann Pattberg, rich manu- 
facturer, received a package containing a 
carrier pigeon and a note ordering him to 
tie a 5,000-mark ($1,191) bank note to the 
pigeon and release it. Otherwise he would 
be killed. Shrewd Herr Pattberg hired a 
plane and pilot which followed the pigeon 
and photographed the house on which it 
alighted. Duisburg police soon arrested the 
blackmailer. 

Less smart were Manhattan police last 
April when a Dr. Louis Alofsin received 
a pair of pigeons and a demand for 
$10,000. Police, futile with field glasses 
on housetops, watched the birds fly across 
the Hudson to New Jersey. 

Tandem-Wing Monoplane. While 
Giuseppe H. Bellanca, Italian, was design- 
ing a monoplane with elevators so large 
that they virtually formed a second rear 
wing, George Fernic, tousle-haired Ru- 
manian, was building a monoplane with a 
second true wing set at its nose. His 
theory was that the auxiliary wing would 
prevent stalling. Last week at Roosevelt 
Field, L. I., Designer Fernic flew his 
machine successfully, although he could 
gain only 700 feet altitude. On a second 
trial he ran it into a wire fence, partially 
wrecked it. 

Rohrbach-Romar Wreck. Furious was 
Dr. Adolf K. Rohrbach, head of the Rohr- 
bach Metall-Flugzeugbau, who was in 
Manhattan last week. One of the three 
huge tri-motored Rohrbach-Romar sea- 
planes his company has built for Luft 
Hansa’s trans-Atlantic service crashed at 
Travemuende, Germany, floated for go 
minutes, then sank. Thirteen passengers 
and crew were saved. The crash was due 
to test flying at low speed. The sinking 
was because hull portholes and bulkhead 
doors had not been closed as Dr. Rohr- 
bach had ordered. 


oe — 


The Industry 


Vickers, Ltd. Disclosed last week was 
the fact that Vickers, Ltd., England’s great 
shipbuilding and ordnance concern, owns 
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(You Travel 


"AIR 


QEASONED air-travelers have 

“learned the ropes” — they 
have definite standards of safety, 
comfort, speed and service in air 
travel. They look for luxurious 
air-liners, large enough to insure 
smooth flying, multi-motored for 
speed and safety—for dependable 
schedules—for service which anti- 
cipates every request. 


From such Travelers, 
Colonial Wins Approval 


olonial service covers 
every detail — trans- 
portation to and from 
airports, baggage ar- 
rangements, steward ser- 
vice en route. 


Colonial fourteen - pas- 
senger planes, swift, tri- 
motored, dependable, 
are true “liners of the 
skies.” 
Colonial pilots are air- 
seasoned veterans, to 
whom Colonial’s depend- 
ability and regularity of 
schedule are a tradition. 


Over its entire net- 
work, Colonial repre- 
sents modern air trans- 
portation atits best. 


COLONIAL 
ATRWAYS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Two planes daily — steward service — trans- 
portation to airports — 1 hour, 45 minutes. 
Colonial Air Transport, Inc., 80 Federal 
St., Boston — 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


NEW YORK . MONTREAL 


Daily service each way, via Albany — cabin 
planes. 4 hours to Montreal. Canadian 
Colonial Airways, 270 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
— Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


BUFFALO . TORONTO 


Twice daily over Niagara — Sikorsky Am- 
phibions—a 45 minute trip. Colonial West- 
ern Airways, Inc., Rand Building, Buffalo 
— Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


~~ ; = 
Colonial Flying Service 

—in the territories served by the Colonial 
Airways, maintain flying schools and dis- 
tribute Fairchild, Fleet and Pitcairn planes. 
Complete maintenance, repair and service 
facilities are operated at every important 
airport on the Colonial System and special 
charterand passenger flights are carried 
out to and from all recognized airports. 


(Write or phone nearest office for 
information) 
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THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
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Jor lodays Needs 
Anticipate lomorrows 


Requirements 4 


Commercial and personal aviation are making such 
tremendous strides . . . literally overnight . . . that 
hangars erected to meet today’s needs prove in- 
adequate for tomorrow's. Perhaps our experience 
can help you. 


Our broad and practical knowledge . . . gained 
through many years’ experience in the construction 
and erection of steel buildings . .. made it inevitable 
that we should be identified closely with airplane 
hangars from the very beginning of aviation. 


The durability, economy and elasticity of steel air- 
plane hangars are vital reasons accounting for their 
preference wherever airports are built. Hangar facil- 
ities are most easily and inexpensively expanded 
where steel airplane hangars are used . . . with im- 
portant savings in time, labor and money. 


The study that we have made of existing airports 
. « « plus the experience gained in building steel 
hangars for them... has given us a comprehensive 
understanding of airport problems which is at your 
disposal. 


Airplane Hangar Division 


LONDON, OHIO 
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outright The Airship Guarantee Co., Ltd., 
which has built and last week was ready 
to test-fly the British dirigible R-zoo, 


| ordered by the British government. (The 


British Air Ministry itself is building the 
Commonwealth’s other dirigible, R-zor.) 
When the Government accepts the R-z00 


@ | it will immediately resell her to Airship 


Guarantee Co. at half the contract price 


| on condition that she will be used on 


experimental long-distance passenger 
flights within the Empire. (The R-zoz is 
destined for trans-Atlantic service. ) 
Vickers also controls, according to the 
revelations, The Supermarine Aviation 
Works, Ltd., builders of the speedy Super- 
marine Rolls-Royce (see p. 65). 
Fokker’s 32-Passenger. Anthony Her- 
man Gerard Fokker, 39, Java-born Dutch- 
man, founder of the U. S. and Holland 
Fokker industries, last week flew his first 
32-passenger sleeper plane, at Teterboro, 


| N. J., airport. As in Pullman cars, its 
| seats can be re-arranged for berths. Dis- 


tinctive are the plane’s two pairs of Wasp- 
motors fixed tandem, and its twin rudders 
which are adjustable to compensate for 


| varying engine speeds. On his trial flight 
| Mr. Fokker set its tail on a fence. A 


drizzle preceded another test flight. 


| Spectators voiced doubt that the ship 
| would try the run under such bad con- 
| ditions. 


Exclaimed Mr. Fokker: “My ship is 


| not a lump of sugar. It won’t melt 
| in the rain.” In flight the huge ship 


showed stability, maneuverability. Uni- 


| versal Air Lines ordered the plane and 


four replicas for its proposed day-&-night 


| transcontinental service. 


Baltimore’s Aviation. Baltimore at 


| her rooth anniversary (1829) fell in step 
| with the very first U. S. railroads. At her 


200th anniversary celebration last week 


| (see p. 16) she was not only in step 
| with the newest transportation, aviation, 
| but well up at the head of the march. 
| Items: The Aviation Corp. last week 
| bought a $500,000 factory site to build 
| Dornier all-metal transports; Glenn L. 
| Martin Co. was to move into its new plant 
| this week; Curtiss-Caproni Corp.’s new 
| factory was almost completed; Berliner- 
| Joyce Aircraft Corp. had just completed 
| its first commercial biplane; Doyle Aero 
| Corp. was producing commercial biplanes; 


a 4oo-acre municipal airport was under 
construction; Curtiss Flying Service was 
building a 360-acre airport. 

Canadian-U. S. Route. To form a seg- 
ment in a proposed transport system across 
southern Canada and northern U. S., R. 
C. Lilly and other St. Paul-Minneapolis 
businessmen last week bought control of 
Northwest Airways (Chicago to St. Paul- 
Minneapolis line). Canadian planes will 
cross into the U. S. at Detroit, fly by 
way of Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis 
to Winnipeg, thence westward to Van- 
couver. 

Santa Fe’s Story on Air Transporta- 


| tion. Like the best of horsemen, who 


might try to make a race horse and a 


@| draft horse pull smoothly in a team, Wil- 


liam Benson Storey has his troubles. He 


| is president of The Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe Railway Co. Also, he is closely 


| interested in Transcontinental Air Trans- 


port, which uses Santa Fe rail service for 
part of its route and competes with the 
Santa Fe for more. Also, he is director 
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of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., for 
whose business both the rail and his air 
systems compete. 

Last week Mr. Storey was in Manhat- 
tan, which he visits so often from his 
Chicago headquarters that he belongs to 
two Manhattan clubs (Metropolitan and 
Midday). This occasion he took to say 
things comforting to railroad stockholders 


STOREY OF THE SANTA FE 
“The airplane is used solely by a few 
persons...” 


and not depressing to air transport stock- 
holders. Said he: “The airplane is used 
solely by a few persons to whom time is 
extremely valuable. The motor vehicle 
competes with us [railroads] in passenger 
traffic because it can operate on publicly 
owned roads at lower costs, and it can, 
at times, provide service more convenient 
than can the railroads. No such competi- 
tion in point of cost and convenience is 
afforded by the airplane.” 

Of rumors that the Railway Express 
Agency might go into partnership with 
some air transport concerns, he said that 
he had no knowledge. 


357.7 m.p.h. 

Fast went England’s supermarine Rolls- 
Royce seaplane at 332.49 m.p.h. over the 
Solent Spithead Schneider Marine Avia- 
tion Cup course last fortnight (T1rme, Sept. 


| 








16). Faster it went on straight dashes last | 


week over Southampton water. Capt. 


Augustus H. Orlebar of the British | 


Schneider Cup team handled its controls. 


Forth and back, forth and back, four times 


on two different days he spurted over a 
three-kilometre (1.864 mi.) course. His 
average speed per mile the first series was 
355.825 m.p.h., the second series 357.7. 
His fastest lap was 368.8 m.p.h. Instead 


of being pleased with himself and the | 
plane, Capt. Orlebar was downcast. He | 


had broken the official record for man’s 


fastest motion by 39.1 m.p.h. But he | 


had moved even faster in practice spins. 
That was man’s fastest authenticated 
travel. If Capt. Orlebar could have main- 
tained 357.7 m.p.h., the official record, he 
could have flown from Manhattan to St. 
Louis (880 mi.) in 2 hr. 28 min.; to Kan- | 
sas City (1,360 mi.) in 3 hr. 48 min.; a 
Seattle (3,095 mi.) in 8 hr. 39 min. 
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A Cold Rolled Strip Service 
In Step with Today’s 
March of Progress 


We have equipped our plant and keyed our organ- 
ization to a point where our customers know our 
delivery dates can be depended upon. For example: 


Our plant has been completely sprinkled against 


fire. 


‘Our electrical plant is a double one. If one plant 
goes out of commission, the other one immedi- 


ately takes the load. 


Our boiler plant is on the same basis. Surplus 
annealing and finishing capacity. 
An abundant supply of spare parts for important 


machinery is always in the plant for immediate 


repair service. 


r organization is largely made up of long-tim 
Our organization is | hy | f long-time 
residents of Warren who have long been with 


Thomas. 


Under the influence of sympathetic but firm 
leadership there has grown up here an organiza- 
tion that holds absolutely sacred a promise to a 


ah 
Thomas customer. 


Back of all this is a determined policy of service to 
Thomas customers that looks far beyond the book- 
ing of an order. This business is being built upon 
the solid rock of confidence, the confidence that can 
be justified only by performance not merely today, 


but tomorrow and the many tomorrows to come. 


Call upon us, therefore, with full confidence that we 
have every desire to fulfill every promise; that we 
have the men, methods, and machinery and the 
will to do it. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


"Thomastrip 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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Patriarch Revised 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA: Four- 
teenth Edition. A New Survey of Uni- 
versal Knowledge—The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc. ($129.50-$325). 

When the directors of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Co., Ltd., obtained as their com- 
pendium’s editor-in-chief able James Louis 
Garvin, longtime editor of the London 
Observer and in the late Lord Northcliffe’s 
opinion “the greatest living journalist” 


J. J. TUNNEY 
“The modern boxer realizes . . . 


” 


(Time, April 26, 1926), the publishing 
world knew that something striking might 
happen to the Patriarch of the Library. 
Editor Garvin’s selection was encouraged 
by U. S. representatives and the American 
Advisory Board, with Franklin Henry 
Hooper of New York as American Editor, 
was given new freedom. 

Now the Patriarch is out again, in 24 re- 
vised, amplified, revivified volumes. From 
“A to Anno” to “Vase to Zygo” a new, 
humanizing, journalistic touch is felt. To 
whom does a good journalist turn for the 
best account of the big prize-fight? To 
the champion, of course. In choosing the 
author of the article on Boxing the U. S. 
advisors were doubtless less impressed 
by James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney’s repu- 
tation for reading Shakespeare and hob- 
nobbing with George Bernard Shaw, than 
in Retired Champion Tunney’s undoubted 
knowledge of the fight game and the ap- 
propriateness of having a boxer write on 
Boxing. Whether or not they would have 
asked William Harrison (“Jack”) Demp- 
sey to write the section if Dempsey had 
knocked out Tunney when last they met, 
the editors do not say. But from their 
choices of new authors in other fields, it 
seems safe to say that the policy through- 
out was: “The name-of-the-moment, come 
what may.” 


Time readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U.S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 


Thus it is that august Britannica’s list 
of contributors for the 14th Edition in- 
cludes, besides Tunney, and besides the 
greatest scholars on scholarly subjects, 
such arresting names as Lon Chaney, 
Edward F. Albee, Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall; Henry Ford, President Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia, Samuel R. (“Roxy”) 
Rothafel, Lincoln Clark Andrews (U. S. 
Prohibition Chief, 1925-27), George Jean 
Nathan, Jesse L. Lasky, George Eastman, 
etc., etc., etc. (Contributors are discover- 
able in a list printed with the introduction. 
Articles are only initialed.) 


Some subjects and authors: 


War. The articles on World War Guilt 
consist almost of a debate with P. Renou- 
vin writing from the French side, Hermann 
Lutz from the German, and Editor James 
Louis Garvin presiding to keep order and 
present the English case. Marshal Foch 
on the World War itself says: “Among 
belligerent nations, war affects a great 
number of people and does so with meth- 
ods of increasing violence.”’ On morale in 
modern war he reminisces: “If, from a 
group here and there, came a song or a 
noisy demonstration, it was from young 
soldiers going out to the front for the first 
time. The others remained impassive, si- 
lent, gloomy and their eyes gave token of 
the cold energy, and the spirit of savage 
resolve on which they had fallen back.” 

Frank Billings Kellogg writes about out- 
lawing war: “In the future political leaders 
in any participating country who advo- 
cate a war-like policy must face a deter- 
mined opposition on the part of large sec- 
tions of their people.” 


Erich Brandenburg, German philosopher 
and historian, gives well the history of his 
country’s part in the World War, and her 
subsequent Revolution. 

Sociology. A sociological eye discovers 
that strikes are not new in the U. S. The 
first strike occurred in 1786 when Phila- 
delphia printers walked out for $6 a week. 

Cornell’s Walter Francis Willcox reveals 
that New England has the most divorces 
per marriage, that foreign-born U. S. citi- 
zens divorce less often than natives. 

Eric Walrond, onetime (1925-27) man- 
ager of Opportunity, calls New York’s 
Harlem a Negro metropolis with white 
businessmen. 

The “‘modern woman” will find new arti- 
cles on feminine athletics, clubs, education, 
suffrage. It is set forth that cosmetics, not 
natural aids, come first in beauty culture. 
In the article on modern dress, Designer 
Romain de Tirtoff-Erté notes the tendency 
for clothes masculine and feminine to har- 
monize rather than contrast. 


BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagarine 
205 East 42nd St. 
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Theatre. “The native [U. S.] play- 
wright,” announces Critic George Jean 
Nathan, “however unskilled he may be in 
the deeper delvings into human motives 
and in the capturing of dramatic-literary 
graces, has nevertheless achieved no mean 
measure of vitality and raciness, and has 
shaken off the last of the European 
shackles.” 


Grotesque and exotic are the masks of 
Wladyslaw Theodore Benda et al. in the 
“Mary to Mus” volume. Writes Artist 
Benda: “The moment a person puts on a 
mask he changes into another being; his 
whole body seems to change its appearance 

. and this is most convincing when the 
figure is nude.” 

Actor Otis Skinner on theatrical make- 
up is more conservative: “The deadly 
white skin, the over-rouged cheek, the 
flaming mouth and the heavily lined eye- 
lid, all make for unappealing grotesquerie.” 
E. F. Albee, vaudevillian, relates how one 
of the earliest (circa 1884) Keith circuit 
acts was a chicken with a human face. 


Cinema. Lon Chaney, master of make- 
up, says: “To broaden the nose, negro 
style, cut three-eighth-inch ends of two 
rubber cigar holders and insert into nos- 
trils. . . . Polished brass bronze powder, 
sold by paint stores, will blonde a bru- 
nette. 


Lon CHANEY 
To broaden the nose: rubber cigar-holders. 


Cecil Blount De Mille: “In the last 
analysis the director is a story-teller.” 

When Producer Jesse L. Lasky writes 
“it is estimated that 130,000,000 individ- 
uals attend the cinema each week in the 
U.S.” ‘he means, of course, there are that 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Cuicaco: The History of its Reputation—Henry Justin Smith and 
Lloyd Lewis, Harcourt, Brace, $3.75. 
Chicago, newsgathered from early days up. 
tember 9.) 

Ten Reat Murper Mystertes—Sidney Sutherland, 
$2.00. Ten cases graphically related, among them the mysterious 
Elwell, the classic Hall-Mills. (September 9.) 

Eac.ies Fry Hicu—E. B. Dewing, Stokes, $2.00. 
made sterile by nature. (September 9.) 


Blood-red, star-hitched 
(See Tue, Sep- 


Putnam 


Tale of a girl 


price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


NEW YORK CITY ATMOSPHERE OF Love—André Maurois, Appleton, $2.50. Biog- 
rapher Maurois considers love, marriage, jealousy, in a novel 
— = profound but original. (September 9.) 
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many admissions. Total estimated U. S. 
population is only 120,000,000. 


Actor Milton Sills is the describer of 
leading cinemactors and cinemactresses. 
He calls Pola Negri “frank, tempestuous”’; 
Janet Gaynor “radiant”; Ernest Torrence 
“rugged”; John Gilberi ‘‘young, reckless.” 
He says that Adolphe Menjou has “‘fasci- 
nating wickedness,” that Emil Jannings is 
the “master craftsman.” He admits that 
the screen still awaits “its Duse and its 
Booth.” 

Prophet. If Elijah prophesied today, 
would it be News? The 14th Edition con- 
tains the words of a modern prophet, Sena- 
tor Reed Smoot of Utah. Writing on the 
Mormons, of which he is one, he says: 
“Here [in Jackson County, Mo.] a holy 
city is yet to be built by the Church, a 
new Jerusalem, into which will be gath- 
ered those of all nations.” 

Science. The science articles are so 
written as to be of value to layman and 
scientist alike. William Beebe, for in- 


stance, reveals that the wild animals on the | 


Galapagos Islands are tame. L. H. Dudley 
Buxton, Anthropological reader at Oxford, 


recalls that Jenghiz Khan was born “witha | 


piece of clotted blood in his hand.” 


James Harvey Robinson, himself a 
famed knowledge-humanizer, significantly 


observes that “the word ‘mind’ was origi- | 


nally a verb, not a noun.” That is, ac- 


tions are older than words. Sunlight as | 


curative, one finds elsewhere, has been used 
by Chinese, Egyptians, South American 
Indians. 


Germany’s Hans Vogt invented the | 
“speaking film” (Britannican for “talkie”). | 
Darwinism, says Julian Huxley, is not | 
dead, as “irresponsible persons” think. | 


Evolution-evidence “by now is overwhelm- 
ing. Although we are very far from under- 
standing [how] . . . hens do develop from 


© Wide World 
ALIceE Foote MacDouGALL 
. with a God-like cleanliness.” 


eggs. . . . The idea of Evolution is as im- 
portant a biological tool as . . . the micro- | 
scope.” 

Behaviorism believes that “behaviour of 
man from infancy to death is the subject- 
matter of [human] psychology.” Be- 
haviorism’s chief exponent, John Broadus 


Bringi 








HE smaller communities of America have in recent 

years made vast strides in all the things that indicate 
richer lives. In better schools, in new highways, in the nearly 
universal family ownership of the automobile, the most re- 
markable gains have occurred outside the great metropolitan 
centers. In many cases states with a preponderant rural pop- 
ulation are at the head of the procession. 


This is a new thing in our history. Americans have long 
been used to such progress in metropolitan centers and in 
newly opened lands in younger states of the Union, where 
we are still carrying on with modern facilities the work of 
the first settler and covered wagon. But the renaissance of 
the “open spaces” is now as characteristic of the older settled 
Atlantic seaboard as of the youngest commonwealths of 
the Union. 

This diffusion of wealth and more generous life is directly 
related to the widespread diffusion of electric power. 


The universal availability of ample ever-ready electric 
power, so flexible that it can be instantly applied to any task, 
from cleaning a rug to energizing an entire factory, has 
brought into the small towns and the countryside the most 
productive fotce of our times. Accustomed as we are to 
measure higher living standards in dollars and cents or in 
visible things—like motor cars, telephones, buildings and 
miles of highways—the very cheapness of power tends to 
conceal its importance as an asset to these towns. Yet the 
revival of the small town is based squarely on the industrial 
activity which has followed the construction of widespread 
electric power systems over the countryside. 


v v v ’ 
Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 
nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


‘Mippte WestT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3110 Griffin Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send me free: 


(_] “Decorating with Casements,” illustrated 
booklet on window draping. 


[-] Details of the new Fenestra SCREEN 
Casements. 


Bae PUNE. . sp s<ccny én hein whe poh oboe 
Street 


City.. 


V—_—_—_—_—_—_— i 


LUXURIOUS 





From far famed Marshall Field & 


| Company, sartorial and decorating au- 


thority in ambitious Chicago, recently 
came designs for a gorgeous Louis XV 
boudoir with Fenestra Casement Windows. 


D’or—Lovers of the magnificent noted 


how flooding sunlight from Fenestra 


MARSHALL FIELD’S LOUIS XV BOUDOIR 


. . « Designed around Fenestra Casements 


Casement Windows gave opulence to 
elaborate draperies, gilt furniture and 
attractive 


wainscoting, provided an 


background for small, sparkling panes. 


Practical Minded—To the practical, 
Fenestra Casements make especial appeal 
through _ their operation 
without warping, sticking or shrinking; 
their extension hinges that permit easy 
washing from within the room; their 
weather-tightness with double overlap 
against storms; their outswinging leaves, 
insuring abundant ventilation—100% if 
desired; their surprisingly low cost— 
little, if any, more than the cost of ordi- 


finger-touch 


nary windows. 


Innovation—Now, for the first time, 
Fenestra Screen Casements supply a 
window and a screen both through one 
manufacturer. Swing leaves are opened 
or closed by hardware operating through 
the screen. At no time need the screen 
itself be touched. 

Shrewd—Home builders, eager for the 
best, will not fail to investigate this out- 


standing improvement—will sign and 


mail the coupon at left. 
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Watson, says: “Thinking is merely talk- 
ing . . . with concealed musculature.” 

Sigmund Freud, now 73, suggests how 
his psychoanalysis is affecting anthro- 
pology, study of religion, literary history, 
education. He also announces: “The belief 
that in man sexual life begins only at 
puberty is incorrect.” 

George (“Kodak”) Eastman waxes in- 
tricate over “preparation of the base,” 
“emulsions,” “coating and packing.” 

In the chapter by Albert Einstein occurs 
the follow:ng sentence: “The measurement 


Art YouNG 
“The natural is almost funny enough.” 


of time is effected by means of clocks.” 
Definition: “A clock is a thing which auto- 
matically passes in succession through a 
(practically) equal series of events (pe- 
riod).” Dr. Einstein advises readers to 
scan Sir James Jeans’ article on Relativity 
before reading his own seven columns on 
Space-Time. 

Orville Wright, writing on his late 
brother Wilbur, says that the Brothers 
Wright turned their eyes skyward and in- 
vented the first motored airplane after 
reading about gliders in Germany. 

There is a heading for “Robots,” the 
word adopted from Karel Capek’s play 
R. U. R. for any machine functioning 
almost humanly. 

Domestic Scientist Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall says: “Remember that cleanliness 
is next to godliness and invest everything 
that you use in connection with coffee with 
a god-like cleanliness.” 

Art. Sculpture, drawing, painting and 
other arts have a how-to-do section with 
each. 

Of U. S. architecture, Vienna’s Josef 
Hofmann declares: “Skyscrapers are un- 
luckily marred by unharmonious architec- 
ture; on the other hand, a granary of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., built in Minne- 
apolis in 1920, is an absolute model” [of 
the “modern intention” of “letting a con- 
struction speak for itself’’]. 

Cartoonist Art Young writes about car- 
toons with illustrations from his own work. 
Says he: “If a public man is fat and his 
nose is long, good caricature in the opinion 
of some caricaturists is to magnify these 
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characteristics very much—to pile Pelion 
on Ossa. To others the natural is almost 
funny enough... .” 

Scholar Abbe Niles definitely fixes the 
father of “blues” and therefore grand- 
father of all jazz as William Christopher 
Handy, colored, first (1910) composer in 
the national idiom. 

Irene Castle MacLaughlin, writing 
mostly on ballroom dancing, says: ‘The 
Fox-trot ... is typically American in 
rhythm.” 

Are Americanisms to be despised? Henry 
Louis Mencken, defining them, says “The 
English seldom devise anything as pungent 
as rubber-neck, ticket-scalper, lame-duck, 
pork-barrel, boot-legger, steam-roller (in 
its political sense). Such exhilarating nov- 
elties are produced in the U. S. every day, 
and large numbers of them: come into uni- 
versal use, and gradually take on literary 
dignity. They are opposed violently, but 
they prevail.” 


Sports. Football Coach Fielding H. Yost | 


tells how deaf-mutes use sign-signals where 
others shout. In the “Jere to Libe” volume 


Helen Wills relates how lawn tennis was | 
introduced to the U. S.—via Bermuda, in | 


1874. “There was some difficulty in getting 
the [first tennis] outfit through the cus- 
tom house, as no one knew what it was.” 


The Tunney chapter says: “. . . Boxing 


up to this time [circa World War] had a | 
most dreadful inheritance in the way of | 
.. As a rule, they [prize- | 
fighters, managers et al.] were sinister peo- | 


reputation. . 


ple with few scruples, vulgar and brutal 
to a marked degree . . . branded as out- 
casts . . . until the government, in 1917 


. adopted it [boxing] as an important | 


means for quickly fitting untrained men 
for rigorous soldier-life. . . . The modern 
boxer realizes that unless he is mentally 
equipped his chances for success are very 
slim.” 


The 14th Edition. The ninth edition 
(1889) took 14 years to publish. The | 
tenth edition combined the ninth edition | 
supplementary volumes, took | 


and II 


four more years. The tith edition 


(1909) took six years. The 12th and | 


13th editions were only supplementary 


ones. The 14th edition took two and | 
one-half years, but most of the articles 
were written within the last eight months. | 


On the average the up-to-dateness of this 


edition is as of January 1929, but late | 


news was admitted up to two months ago. 

This edition contains 37 million words 
by 2,500 contributors; also a complete at- 
las of the world, a newly-cross-referenced 
and foolproof index with half-million en- 
tries, new cross-references in the text, new 
short articles in the text such as “Cost of 
Living.” Editorial cost: $2,000,000. 


Critics may say that this edition’s pages, | 


large-thin, sometimes buckle up. Other 
critics may answer that the largeness of 
the type is compensation for this slight 
unwieldiness. 

The illustrations are a feature. There 


is Manhattan’; Roxy Theatre, world’s larg- | 


est and most ornate, side by side with Ber- 
lin’s archy Titania Palace. There are 
Cézanne, Degas and Gauguin paintings in 
color. There are airplane photographs of 
cities, 

To read this edition would take one man 
six years of twelve-hour days. 








Modine Unit Heater, 
Model No. 701— 
weighs only 130 lbs. 
—replaces approxi- 
mately 21% tons of 
cast iron radiators. 


HEAT 4s vouLlIGHT 


: remarkable development of 
flood-lighting has a very compar- 
able parallel in the development of 
flood-heating. 


Modine Unit Heaters do with heated 
air in the factory what these giant 
lamps do with light on the aviation 
field. They direct heat where it’s 
needed — they deliver it down and 
keep it down. They are installed over 


| _ head just as industrial lighting is in- 
' stalled — and they are as flexible in 


application and operation. 


You use individual Modines as needed, 
just as you use individual lights as 


their operation isa perpetual economy. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1716 Racine Street (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities. 

London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd.—26-30 Artillery Lane 


Modine 


Unit HEATER 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


INDEPENDENCE 


“Exemption from reliance on, or 
control by, others.’”’ — WEBSTER. 
ATIONALLY set in mo- 

tion 150 years ago, by 

an important document— 
The Declaration of Independ- 
ence—and a famous sig- 


one! guaranteed 

| rey by another im- 
portant document—a John 
Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company contract 
—and two important sig- 
natures—your own and that 
of the 


Lire INSURANCE Comp, 


OF BosTon. MassacnusETTS 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
your booklet, ‘‘Life Income 
Through Annuities.” 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS. 


French, 
German, Spanish 
or Italian 


In a Short Time 


NSTEAD 

totally ignorant of 
these four languages, you 
already have an excellent 
start toward learning one [# 
or all of them! It is this |- 
remarkable fact that ac- 
counts for the wonder- 
ful success of the Pelman 
Method. 


A Striking New Idea — Learn as Children Do 


Here is the principle of the Pelman Method 
in a few words: You do not bother at first about 
grammar. Instead, you learn at once to use the 
language itself. When you can speak, read 


of being 


you get the knowledge of grammar you need in a 
new simple way. Within eight to twelve weeks 
you will find yourself able to speak a foreign language. 


Send For Free Book It shows why it is possible | 


to agree that you will learn either French, Spanish, 
German or Italian within a short time, to 
satisfaction, or it will cost you mn thing 
the coupon at once. It places you under no obligation. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-669, 71 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me full information about the Pelman 


System of Language knstrnotion 
C) French CJ Spanish 


Iam interested in 
verman © Italian 


Name 
Address 


City 


| ward VII and others. 
where least expected. Last week in England 








and | 
understand others readily, then—and then only— | 


your | 


Mail | 


| Covent Garden. 


TIME 


MUSIC 





_ Again Schumann-Heink 


For three years Ernestine Schumann- 


Heink has been exceedingly busy bidding | 


farewell to her public—concert, operatic, 
radio. Last spring, sailing for Europe, she 


| 
' 


announced herself as definitely “through.” | 


Teaching was to be her sole occupation. 
Last week she returned from Europe, 
limping down the gangplank on a sprained 
ankle, grinning her great grin. Yes, she 
told reporters, she was going West. Sound 
cinemas provided another way for great 
singers to sing. Three companies had made 


her offers. 
a ne 


Austral Banned 


Curiously illogical is the influence of 
morals and manners on the fortunes of | 
musical and theatrical folk. Jenny Lind 


| owed her popularity as much to her reputa- 


tion for spotlessness as to her nightingale 
voice. But Lily Langtry, the Jersey beauty, 
was just as ‘successful despite her 
macies, which every one knew, with Ed- 
Moral protests arise 


Soprano Florence Austral, 35, was banned 
from the Three Choirs Festival* to be 
held in Worcester Cathedral because her 
past included a divorce case. 

The objections came publicly from the 
Very Reverend William Moore Ede, dean 
of Worcester. They harked back to quiet 
divorce proceedings brought four years ago 
by a Mrs. John Amadio against her 
husband-flutist. Soprano Austral now 
the second Mrs. Amadio. That, declared 
Dean Ede, the Church of England could 
not condone, contract or no contract. 

Indignantly Husband Amadio protested 
His pleasant, big-chested wife had done 
much for the Church in charity concerts, 
festivals, bazaars. Her hobbies of reading, 
needlework, cooking, hardly suggested a 
rakish character. As for himself he said: 

“T was married, but legally separated 
from my wife. I was unhappy and without 
comfort. I loved Miss Austral and she 
loved me and we still love one another. 
We decided then that we must go through 
everything in the recognized legal way. I 
was divorced, and my former wife is now 
happily married to another man. I married 
Miss Austral. 

“How dare the Church criticize us 
Supposing there had been no divorce? 
Supposing that we had not been brave and | 
moral enough to take the matter to the 
courts, and lived the kind of life so many 
others are living today? What is the 
answer of the Church to that? .. .” 


is 


Nellie Melba (Mrs. Nellie Porter Arm- 
strong), as everyone knows, invented her 
professional name, using the first letters 
of her native Melbourne. Florence Mary 
Wilson, a compatriot, did the same with 
“Australia,” dubbed herself Austral shortly 
before she made her début at London’s 
That was seven years ago. 
Since then, in England and the U. S., she 
has won great applause in concerts, ora- 
torios, operas. 

*The choirs of Worcester, 


Gloucester participate in an 
held alternately in the three tow 


Hereford and 
annual festival 


ns. 
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ILLEGIBLE WRITING upon legal docaments 
renders them invalid, even though one’s rec- 
oliection of the matter remains clear and 
accurate for years siter. 


Preserve asual and unusaal writing and recs 
ords of today for tomorrow by using Higgins’ 
Eternal Black Writing Ink—permanent es the 
pyramids—proof against age, alr, sunshine ang 
ehemical eradicators. 

Made Only By 
Cus. M. Hicemys & Co.271 Ninth St.,B’klyn, N.Y 


eae a0 IGGINS’ 
aay 
NEGINS'@ ETERNY ereRNh 


= plot Talks 


JET BLACK - NEVER FADES-PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


of TIME 


BOUND COPIES Now Ready 


—Volume XIII (January-June,'1929) $5 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


College Inn 


‘Tomato J ol Cocktail 


F THE golf ball ducks your swing 
and your game is a laughing stock 
—you needa bracer. College Inn To- 
mato Juice Cocktail guarantees right 
feeling. Food shops sell it... drug 
stores serve it... College Inn Food 
Products Co., Chicago. 


Chicken a la King 
Welsh Rarebit . Lobster a la Newburg 
Chop Suey . . Cream of Tomato Soup 
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45 West 45th Street 
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You Need This~ 


COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. It gives you facili- 
ties at home for playful, health-' eeeing exercise—to 
strengthen weak muscles—to reduce flesh—to keep 
children contented while indoors. Fits in spare space 


—it is so compact. 
YM})UNIOR 
ee 


is of durable tubular metal con- 
struction, attractively finished. 
Hundreds have been purchased 
for homes, clubs, offices, hos- 
pitals, hotele, ete. Reasonably 


Write for 


Literature 


Chest Weights 
Parallel Bars j 
Wrist Developer 
Massager 

Wall Ladder 
Chinning Bar 
SwimmingMachine 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J2 
New York City 


GYM JUNIOR CO. 
544 Gregory Ave. 
Weehawken, N. J. 


In responding to an advertisement 
say you saw it in TIME 


ACCOUNTANCY 


FITS YOU FOR 
ADVANCEMENT! 
® 


Learn through this new method . 
home study combined with personal 
coaching from eminent C. P. A. 


ROFICIENCY through accountancy 

brings big rewards. Now, for the first 
time, you can qualify yourself at home in 
spare hours for major positions in the field of 
business, or for C. P. A. examinations, and 
yet have the road-smoothing guidance that 
comes only through personal contact of stu- 
dent with tutor. 

By this new method of acquiring a recog- 
nized University course of home study, each 
lesson is corrected by competent instructors. 
But, in addition, each pupil has the advan- 
tage of regular consultation with and guidance 
from an eminent C. P. A. living right in his 
community. 

Even beginners can qualify in all phases of 
accountancy in two years... advanced stu- 
dents can, of course, progress much more 
rapidly. Students for this high-grade course 
are selected with unusual care. Should any 
need to discontinue study, tuition fees will 
stop. For complete information, fill out the 
coupon below and mail it today: 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
Dept. 2A, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in knowing more about your plan of 
home study with tutoring by local C. P, A. Please, 
without obligating me, send further par ticulars. 


Name 


Street 


State 








Oldsters 


Of the three most famed U. S. dentists 
one is a duck-hunter, two are golfers. 
“Doc” Oscar F. Willing lives in Portland. 
Ore., and was runner-up in the National 
Amateur golf championship at Pebble 
Beach (Time, Sept. 16). Dr. Henrik Ship- 
stead lives in Minnesota and in addition to 
being a duck-hunting dentist he is a U. S. 
Senator, a one-man Party (Farmer-Labor), 
a sick man (TIME, Sept. 16). 

The third, Dr. George T. Gregg of 
Pittsburgh, is the best U. S. golfer over 
the age of 55. This he proved last week 
by scoring 156 for two rounds at Apawamis 
(Rye, N. Y.), in the tournament of the 
U. S. Senior Golf Association. 

Then he proceeded with oldster col- 
leagues to Ottawa,- Canada, and won a 
tournament of the Canadian Seniors’ Golf 
Association, a one-round medal event for 
a cup presented by the U. S. seniors.* 
His card was 77, two strokes better than 
Charles D. Cooke of Arcola, N. Y. 

Veteran teanis players appeared last 
week on the courts at Forest Hills, L. L., 
for the national veterans championship. 
In the first round, swarthy Franklin Pierce 
Adams, 47, New York World colyumist 
(“The Conning Tower’) was eliminated 
6-o, 6-o by an unseeded entrant. The 
eight seeded players survived together to 
the quarter-finals. The finals were won by 
Clarence M. Charest, of Washington, D. C. 
who learned to play left-handed when he 
lost his right arm in a shooting accident 
twelve years ago. He defeated Jean Baptist 
Adore of Dallas, 4-6, 6-2, 6=1, 


on — 


Cagle & Co. 
(See front cover) 

“Well, I can’t see. . . . Well, why don’t 
you. ... Wait a minute. ... Sure... 
that’s simple. . . . Why didn’t you tell me 
that before. . . . Well, of course, if you 
do it that way. A baby could under- 
aang...” 

Such is the general tenor of conversa- 
tions often held between a certain famed 
young man and the bright young person 
whom he calls his wife. The famed young 
man has always found it difficult to grasp 
the inward significance of mathematical 
and other studious problems. The “wife,” 
or in terms divorced from West Point 
slang, the famed young man’s West Point 
roommate, is a “star man,” standing in the 
first ten of the first class. He is good at 
all things studious. His name is J. A. K. 
Herbert. He is Captain of B Company. 

The famed young man, Private Christian 
Keener Cagle of Company B, does not 
find that being “the greatest football half- 
back since Red Grange” helps him with his 
studies, though J. A. K. Herbert sometimes 
does.t But neither does his fame diminish 


*Another able golf senior is William Dewitt 
Mitchell, 55, Attorney-General of the U. S. Last 
fortnight, over his home Somerset course at St. 
Paul, Minn., Golfer Mitchell shot 77, 84, won 
the Minnesota senior championship. 

+West Pointers have two “wives” each. Third 
member of the Cagle-Herbert family is George 
W. Lermond, the Army’s ablest track man. 
Wife Lermond stands in the middle of his class 
academically, 














| THE DE LUXE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


Cunard R. M. S. Scythia from New York, 
Jan. 28, 1930, exclusively chartered for 
Frank’s Eighth Annual Cruise De Luxe. An 
itinerary that offers an exceptionally long 
visit in Egypt and the Holy Land ... that 
includes such unusual ports as Cattaro, 
Tunis, Malta, Taormina, Ragusa ... and the 
usual Mediterranean Countries. 67 perfectly 
planned and glorious days. Guided by the 


| Frank Tourist Company’s 54 years of ex- 
| perience and with Cunard’s finest First Class 


Service and Cuisine. Membership limited to 
390 guests. Rates including shore excursions 
from $950. Free stop-over in Europe and re- 
turn by any Cunard steamer. Fascinating 
literature on request. 


FRANK 


LOURIST CO 


542 FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA . . 
CHICAGO . . . 


« « « 1529 Locust Street 
« 175 No. Michigan Avenue 

SAN FRANC Isco. . ° 

LOS ANGELES , . 


- « « 29 Geary Street 
+ 408 So. Spring Street 


Without“eMotor 


This device is only a box 
-+-four wood panels... 
but the motor... that's 
action ... and upon its per- 
formance depends the plea- 
sure of ownership... only 
another type of the many 
uses, for small motors. 

There are hundreds of 
other uses. Every action 
device depends upon the 
motor—its heart ...and no 
better motor can be put into 
motor-driven devices than 
Signal Fractional Horse- 
power motors—either induc- 
tion or series wound. Every 
Signal Motor is the result of 
experience... correct prin- 
ciples of design... every 
essential for satisfactory 
performance ... made to 
meet manufacturers’ re- 
quirements for motor- 
driven applicances. 

Your motor requirements 
may need our experience. 
Just tell us what your 
problems are. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG: CO. 
Menominee, Michigan 
Small Motor Specialists Since 1890 











his popularity at the Point because, news- 
paper and schoolgir! illusions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Christian Keener 
Cagle is not a domineering, fire-eating, 
muscle-bulging hero off the gridiron. He 
is quiet, retiring. He brought a drawl but 
not much rambunctiousness with him from 
Louisiana. He is not even red-haired, as 
legend says, nor six feet tall. 

But two feet are better than six if they 
can carry you as fast as Cagle’s through 
a broken field. And it is some consolation, 
if you are not handy at theme-writing, to 
be able to throw an accurate forward pass 
—a Cagle accomplishment for which some 
experts rate him a more valuable player 
than Iceman Grange of Illinois ever was. 

Entering another season of seeing his 
name in big headlines and hearing it 
thundered from the stands, drilling with 
his teammates in the new Army jersey of 
gold with a red stripe, Cadet Cagle must 
last week have realized two things about 
Army football this autumn: 1) the Army 
is about a week behind other teams in 
practice; 2) the Army has what looks like 
the hardest schedule of any team this year 
—Harvard, Yale, South Dakota, Illinois, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Notre Dame, Stanford.* 

Many and many a famed stalwart be- 
sides Christian Keener Cagle was last 
week watching plays being diagnosed upon 
a blackboard and making phantom first 
downs across an empty field and plunging 
ferociously at a tackling dummy. Yale 
heard that Freddy Loeser-would play cen- 
ter this season despite the fact that he 
fractured his skull in an automobile acci- 
dent during the summer. At Annapolis 
was Johnny Gannon who helped the Navy 
tie Michigan last year. Discarding the 
huddle system, Columbia rehearsed two 
crack, barking quarterbacks, Liflander and 
Joyce. Princeton’s fleet Eddie Wittmer 
turned up, sole survivor of a first-string 
backfield otherwise dispersed by gradua- 
tion. At Stanford, giant Center Walter 
Heinecke reported, despite poor health 
which may keep him on the _ bench. 
Charlie (‘‘Foots”) Clements, Alabama 
tackle, seemed to be wearing bigger shoes 
than ever. Husky after a summer job as 
highway policeman, Fullback Harold 
Rebholz returned to Wisconsin. Harvard 
welcomed two of its less gentle sons, 
Quarterback Putnam and Fullback Harper. 

In Mexico City President Emilio 
Portes Gil attended, as he had promised 
he would do (Time, Sept. 9), a football 
game between the University of Mexico 
and the Club de Sportivo. The President’s 
wife went too and, with the cloudy enthu- 
siasm proper to all female football spec- 
tators, was heard to cry: “Que Emocien!” 
(“How thrilling!’”). The day after the 
game, Reginald Root, Yale ’25, University 
of Mexico Coach, was called again into 
the presidential presence, to hear these 
gratifying words: “Football appeals to me 
more than any sport. . . . Our young men 
are virile and will soon learn to play well. 


Further, President Gil urged a contest 
between the University of Havana and the 
University of Mexico for the Champion- 
ship of Latin America. Subsequently, the 
University of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., 





*The Army-Navy quarrel over eligibility of 
first-year men still hangs fire. There will be 
no Army-Navy game this year. 
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“Que Emocien!” 


accepted the invitation of the University 
of Mexico to play a game on Nov. 20 
dedicating the new $1,000,000 Workers’ 
Athletic field at Mexico City. The Se- 
wanee team, which plays Tulane in New 
Orleans on Nov. 16, will proceed to Mex- 
ico City by rail and plane. The first U. S. 
v. Mexico game is scheduled for Oct. 5, 
between Louisiana College and the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 

Squabble. A typical pre-season squab- 
ble took place last week, between John 
Carroll University and Ohio State. Ralph 
Vince, Carroll Coach, said his half-back, 
Ted Rosequist, had been lured to Ohio 
State by one Hal Ells, Ohio State senior, 
with offers of free tuition, free board, a 
spare-time job. When asked whether he 
would “prefer charges” against Ohio State 
before officials of the Big Ten, Coach 
Vince replied, ‘““We haven’t thought of that 
yet. We only want to get Rosequist back.” 
Ohio State alumni also heard themselves 
abused from Heidelberg (Ohio) University 
for trying to interview Merle Hutson, all- 
Ohio half-back. Ohio State officials denied 
all charges. 





T-Square 

The story of tennis tournaments all over 
the world has been for the last ten years 
the biography of a narrow, T-square tennis 
player, William Tatem Tilden II. The 
story of the national singles championship 
at Forest Hills last week was the same 
story with certain variations. 

Tilden had not won at Forest Hills since 
1925, and admittedly he would not have 
won this year had Réné Lacoste or Henri 
Cochet of France been entered. But 
Lacoste was so seriously ill in the Swiss 
Alps that he may never be able to play 
again, and Cochet, treated arrogantly by 
U. S. officials last year, had not returned 
to defend his title. Thus the tournament 
resolved itself before the finals into a con- 
test between Tilden and the generation of 
younger players whom he has always so 
far been able to beat. 

In beating Frank Shields, he was obliged 
to make certain legitimate requests which 
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so displeased his gallery that booes were 
heard fer Tilden. John Van Ryn whacked 
himself about the knees with his racket 
but still could not take more than one 
set. Semi-finally Tilden played left-handed 
John Doeg of Santa Monica, Cal., 
partner of George Lott in the doubles 
championship (Tre, Sept. 9). Doeg won 
the first set, Tilden won the second, Doeg 
won the third. The crisis, which Tilden 
had often arranged in the past for its 
histrionic effect, suddenly became an 
actuality, frightening and consequential. 
The gallery, which had been applauding 
Doeg, changed sides and clapped for 
Tilden. Doeg, like all the younger players, 
was so surprised at being really ahead of 
Tilden that he started double-faulting, lost 
the fourth and fifth sets. 

The lower half of the draw was Francis 
T. Hunter against the field. This con- 
ained 37-year-old Richard Norris Williams 
II, champion in 1914 and 1916 who in 
the round before the quarter-finals played 
what tennis players considered the most 
brilliant tennis of the tournament in beat- 
ing young Arnold Jones. The finals, as 
had been expected, were played by Tilden 
and Hunter. 

There was never much doubt as to who 
would win. It had been suggested that the 
“beautiful friendship” which Tilden feels 
for Hunter, his partner in many a doubles 
match, might tempt him to toss the match. 
No one knows better than Big Bill how 
much Little Frank wants to win the na- 
tional singles. 

For the first three sets, of which Tilden 
won one, it looked as if Hunter’s dream 
might come true. But then it seemed that 
if there was any contest between Tilden’s 
feelings for Hunter and his desire to win, 
the latter won. The score of the whole 
match was 3-6, 6-3, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4 and 
Tilden’s name was written for the seventh 
time, like Richard D. Sears’s and William 
A. Larned’s, upon the championship cup 
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Lady Medalists 
Seventy-two holes of tournament golf 
is a lot of tournament golf for a woman 
when it is all medal play. The first such 
tournament was played last week at the 
Flossmoor club near Chicago where 
women’s par is 80 strokes. Four times 
par was broken and once it was equalled, 
but the final scores in a field of 49 were 
a long parade beginning 14 strokes behind 
the par 320 scored by chunky, freckle- 
some Helen Hicks of Long Island. She 
had two course-record-breaking 78’s to 
start with, which gave her subsequent 83 
and 81 comfortable leeway under Virginia 
Van Wie of Chicago who managed to rush 
up from ninth to second place by finishing 
with two 79’s. Other competitors included 
the Midwest’s seasoned Mrs. Lee Mida 
and stocky Maureen Orcutt of .the East. 
Conspicuously absent were Glenna Collett, 
Edith Cummings, Mrs. Dorothy Campbell 
Hurd, Edith Quier, Mrs. Harry Pressler. 
The tournament, called variously “The 
Derby,” “The Inaugural” and the Western 
Women’s Medal Play Championship, may 
be made a national fixture, with hard- 
hitting Helen Hicks as first defender of a 
title comparable—although there are no 
known women professionals—to the na- 
tional open championship for men 
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HE simplest work of art 
reminds us that the finest 


things of this world are wrought by 
hand — that machinery, however 
modernly miraculous, must ever 
lack the genius of the human touch. 


Pierce-Arrow is a case in point! 


It would be so much easier and 
so much less expensive, for exam- 
ple, to substitute the machine 
product for much Pierce - Arrow 
handwork. But the result could 


never be Pierce-Arrow. 


Only human hands — trained to 
high traditions — could be respon- 


sible for the exquisite coachwork 
of Pierce-Arrow fame. And noth- 


ing less could conceivably create 
the beautiful Pierce-Arrow inte- 
riors—or the fine precisions that 
are present in all Pierce- Arrow 


mechanism. 


To repeat: The finest things of this 
world are wrought by hand! 


Pierce- Arrow prices are appro- 
priate: From $2775 to $8200, at 
Buffalo. In the purchase of a car 
from income, the average allow- 
ance usually more than covers the 
initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 


Wrought 
by Hand 


) is Pierce- Arrow 
Fineness ! 


Portraits of Garden Parties and 
Pierce-Arrows ...« yesterday's 
and today’s. The one, painted 
Sifteen years ago, resembles the 
1929 version in every particular 
of fineness and distinction... in 
the unchanging quality that is 


Pierce- Arrow. 


PIE RCE-ARROW 





STATIONS 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
OF THE 
WORLD 


Accounting Machine 


Typewrites, multiplies, adds, subtracts and, 
by a single key depression, prints accumu- 
lated totals. A machine for billing, ledger 
posting, statement writing and general 
accounting work, including the writing of 
several related records in one operation. 


SERVICE 
STATIONS 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
OF THE 
WORLD 


Burroughs \. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6434 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








